



































_ These Ball-Band Shoes 


make fast feet faster 






SELF- 
CLEANING 
SUPER SOLE 


Does not become glazed and 
slippery from wax or dirt. The 
sharp, even edges wear down 
gradually, keeping a clean, 
sure-holding, rubber surface. 






LOOK FOR THE RED BALL #RW MARK OF BETTER SPORT SHOES 
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20 BIG FEATURES 





IME and again it has been demonstrated, during actual play in many 


a hard-fought game, that the team wearing Ball-Band “Officials” Mow, Fer the Sivt time, all the Saetune 

> desirable for basket-ball have been com- 

displays faster, surer footwork. And no wonder! For these Ball- bined in ONE shoe. No other shoe 
Band shoes have everything that keen, experienced coaches know to offers them all! 

be essential in a shoe . . . speed, light weight, fit, comfort, sturdiness 1. Lighe ecighe—cany to comy—batroggel canagh t 


Nn 


Snug fit—narrow at shank and heel to support foo 
and prevent slipping at heel. 


—and the famous Ball-Band non-slipping, self-cleaning Super Sole. 


Just run your eye down the 20 features on this page (several of 3. Sponge rubber cushion heel and arch prevent bruising. 
them are exclusive to Ball-Band) and then consider what it would oo 
mean to your team to be fitted out with a shoe that has ALL these pie gp. ame angst er gaia 
advantages. And only Ball-Band “Official” has them all! 4 Se iat 

We think you'll agree that here’s a shoe which should help any player : cnkandlng : 
hit the top of his game... and add even greater brilliance to his “ply at instep and vamp where the extra stain 
footwork. And it’s form and footwork that win, isn’t it? 10. Eyelets set back from toe—caa lace tight without 


cramping toes. 


11. Superior nickel eyelets (grommets) securely anchored 


Remember the name: BALL-BAND “OFFICIAL.” The shoe that’s 12. Comfore-seyle lace stay prevents blisters oa top of 


toes. 


backed by 35 years of skill and experience in designing and building £5. Tongue ielermed solia samposh :telelined co prevent 
si " d wrinkling orslipping and to keep laces from chafing 
rubber footwear notable for perfection in every detail ...a shoe so che instep when laced tight 
e 14. Special loops for holding tongue in place. 
good that coaches everywhere endorse it. 15. Counter sewed tolining—no wrinkles. 
16. Non-absorbent **Super’’ (insulating ) insole 
For further information about this remarkable shoe ... and the name 17, Brown sole,non-matking, molded wich sharp, even 
¢ ges a Ss Claisure *raction pattern. Edge raise 
of the nearest dealer who can fit your squad . . . write TODAY to § cotumion the foor—orapul co peveatiping 
. Pivot Diock—sole ¢xtfa-thick under Dig toe joint— 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 319 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. prevents burning of feet—and provides added wear 


19. Sole is self-cleaning—does not glaze over with dirt 
and wax from floor and become slippery. 


20. To lessen interference and stumbling, the toe strip is 


B A N D made of thin but extra tough, non-marking rubber. 























eee In the present state of the market, it is simply good judgment to 


fill your athletic supporter requirements at the earliest possible 
moment. We shall do our best to co-operate with you to the fullest 


2a extent, in spite of a flood of orders and rapidly rising material costs. 
==== 
<< 














2 manufacturing codes combine to make BIKE products your logical choice 


@ This modern, daylight plant at South Bend, Indiana, is devoted entirely 
to the manufacture of Bike Supporters and other Bike Products. There the products of this 
60-year-old company are made under the most exacting code of manufacturing specifi- 
cations. There employes work under conditions which encourage good craftsmanship. 


Now in addition this company does its part toward aiding national recovery by operating 
under the terms of the Cotton Textile Code, the first basic industry code to be approved by the 
President. Hours of work and wages conform in every way to the terms of that document. 


This fact in itself is not so important as is the fact that the required changes could be made 
with no lessening of production, with no sacrifice of quality, with no let-down in our rigid 


standards of cleanliness and sanitation in manufacture. 


At Bike Web’s South Bend plant we take pride in our modern daylight factory, in the skill 
of our operators, and in our efficient equipment. But none of these things is quite so impor- 
tant, we think, as the sanitary conditions under which our supporters are manufactured. 


Perhaps you never before thought of it in just that way. But you will readily agree that 
the wearer of an athletic supporter wants above all things the security which comes from 
knowledge that his supporter is made under proper sanitary conditions. And youcan be sure 
that every product of Bike Web comes to you as clean and sanitary as a surgical dressing. 


41 WEST 25TH STREET, CHICAGO « BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 104 E. 25TH ST., NEW YORE CITY 


BLAKE 


FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS THE COACHES’ FAVORITE SUPPORTER 
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He 1933 
HOOD BASKETBALL 


Extreme Light- Hygeen Insole — Special Upper, Designed to 
weight — Long prevents excessive Prevent Chafing 
Wearing perspiration odor 


jally Woven 
Lined 


Uppe 


Against Stretch- 
ing — Perfect Fit 


Improved Tele- 
scopic Eyelets 


Perspiration- 
Proof Laces 


Sponge 
Cushion 
Heel 
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IMPROVEMENTS in 
SHOES will tell 


in the Play 


New Speed fo follow the modern trend. . 
New Safety for comfort and health . . . 
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New Low Prices to meet present day school budgets 


OACHES and playersfor years | Hood models at your Sporting Goods 
have acclaimed Hood Athletic Dealer or write to Hood Rubber Products 
Shoes for practical features de- Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
signed from the athlete’s point of ' 
view. The new Fall Models have | 
more of these improvements than The GEeE> Trackshu 
ever. One look at The Phantom or 
The Hoopster, for example, will 


show you an amazing number of 
quality points—at prices in keep- 


etree ate marc Ean a 


| 





The Phantom The Hoopster 
oot dele ae ines Po im cgi ing with your school budgets. These 
crepe sole ping molded sole and other popular Hood Models 


set a new high standard in basket- 






















ball shoe construction . . . Light- 
POSTURE FOUNDATION weight and maximum floor grip for 
“Insurance against at speed . . . Hood originated the Fast and 
: Sa eke a ‘== | Sponge Cushion Heel feature for ites — Economical! 
feet, tired legs, and knees safety and now offers Posture 
roundation ities positive insurance Answers the need for an economical shoe for cross 
- ° country, jumping, and general track work—indoors 
against flat feet, tired legs and and out. Made on special narrow shank running shoe 
s t t, reimforce mst stret 
knees . .s All these advanced fea- Positive po seca Sesenen sole, = onal hed lite 
tures will count in training and Extremely light weight and extra serviceable. 








play. Insist upon seeing the new 


FREE OFFER ? This valuable booklet, written by leading coaches, gives hints on : 


how to play each position, with several scoring plays. Mail coupon. 








HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS ©O., Inc. mae 
Watertown, Mass.—Athletic Footwear Department 
Please send me .... copies of the 1933-34 Basketball Hints 





for my squad. 
* Posture Foundation eliminates any need for taping feet and ankles to 


prevent fallen arches, tired legs and knees with resulting loss in a 





BARE... «oo 600000000500 0-94008ennuksebneseee tecs eae 
player’s efficiency. This new patented feature consists of (1) a hard, rigid 
piece of material on top of the Sponge Cushion Heel, and directly under SOMBUE. s...<0c00esebasece soenhgeagaeceenschnnaeneene 
the large ankle bone, which gives proper support to the foot and guards 
against collapse of bone structure; and (2) a piece of resilient sponge rubber CUTG i.e 6.00 ce ncsusdapsvsnghns tawakceev austen 


that prevents pressure under the sensitive area of the feet, both exercising 
and strengthening the muscles. Posture Foundation correctly distributes 
the weight of the body. It reduces fatigue and permits a player to 
maintain his speed throughout the entire game. A patented feature. 


The name of our Sporting Goods Dealer is: 
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NEW RUBBER VALVE 
DETACHABLE BLADDER 


USED IN IMPROVED ID) & M_orriciAL FOOTBALL 
s 


SSE te Se eee eT 





HIS improvement is not only an all-rubber valve which is com- 

pletely leak-proof and eliminates bulges, but also when necessary 
can be changed on the spot without the bother and delay of return- 
ing the ball to the factory. 

The operation of this superior new valve can be seen in the di- 
agrams. At the top is the rubber washer which is sewed securely to 
the cover of the ball. Immediately below is the rubber valve neck 
which has been pushed up out of its normal countersunk position in 
the bladder and is shown ready to be screwed into the washer. 


The second illustration shows the complete assembly in final po- 
sition. Note the rubber valve neck (light gray) which comes to the 










RUBBER WASHER SEWED TO COVER 
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level of the bladder, and the blad- 
der itself which is flush with the 
casing, all working parts inside. 

The inflating needle is inserted through washer aperture, pushing 
aside the rubber plug until the needle tip reaches the safety pocket 
where air is released. The expansion of the live rubber core follows 
withdrawal of needle so quickly that no air can possibly escape. 

Added to the other exclusive features of the D & M Official Foot- 
ball, the Rubber Valve Detachable Bladder (metal valve type 
optional) gives you a ball which includes every known improve- 
ment. Send now for new catalog and additional details. 


Anuesen. WASHER 
SEWED TOCOVER 







RUBBER VALVE NECK 
Bin FINAL COUNTERSUNK 
vt 


A C INFLATING NEEDLE 
\ e INSERTED INTO VALVE 





D PUNCTURE PROOF POCKET tm 
COMPLETE ASSEMBLY IN FINAL POSITION 








THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 
N. H. 





PLYMOUTH 





at 
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SEND FOR 9 FREE CATALOG 





Features of 


D & M No. 5RV Official 
Football 
1. Leak-proof, replaceable Rubber 
* Valve Detachable Bladder for 
smooth contour, efficient oper- 
ation and continued use. 
@:. Perfected Pattern, with slim 
ends for easy handling su- 
@:. Zigzag Stitch and Rhinotex 
Lining to maintain shape and 
give long life. 
. Usual D & M Standard which 









The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Dept. A-9, Plymouth, N. H. 


Please send new catalog with full details of improved D & M Official Football and other D & M 
Athletic Equipment. 
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It is the only all rubber valve bladder that is de- 
tachable, replaceable and interchangeable. Ofa 
simple all rubber construction with nothing to 
get out of order — it is leak-proof, dust-proof 
and fool-proof. 

Like the familiar Wilson metal valve, it is a 
screw-type design that makes removal of the 
bladder as simple as a twist of the wrist yet it 
will not work loose inside the ball. It should 
not be confused with other rubber valves that 
are cemented or pasted to the casing. 

The even contour of the valve eliminates all 
bulging on the surface of the ball — the rub- 
ber construction removes any chance of a dead 
spot and the patented design of the valve itself 
makes inflation easy and controls the air pres- 
sure by actually sealing the air within the ball 
without any possibility of slow valve leaks. 

It is a tried and proven forward step in inflated 
ball construction and is available on all Wilson 
inflated equipment. 


THE NEW WILSON 
ALL RUBBER VALVE 


IS A GREAT FACTOR IN THE 
FINE PERFORMANCE OF 
WILSON BASKETBALLS . 











The inflation needle pass- 
es between the expansion 
plug and the channel wall 
of the valve without any 
danger of bladder punc- 
ture. When the needle is 
withdrawn the expansion 
plug made of special, elas- 
tic, long wearing rubber 
closes and seals the chan- 
nel eliminating the use of 
a dust cap. 






The valve seat is anchored 
into the casing of the ball 
and provides the seat into 
which the bladder valve is 
screwed. It should not be 
confused with the pasted 
or cemented type. 





SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO — PORTLAND 
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Part of the Crowd That Saw the All-Star Game 


ACME 


bservations After Watching Two 
Teams of All-Stars 


HE All-Star football game played 

in Chicago on August 24th was of 

interest from several angles. In 
the first place, more than 50,000 persons 
paid the admission price to see the game. 
Most of the athletic events that have been 
staged on Soldiers’ Field since the open- 
ing of the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion have attracted very meager crowds. 
‘ August is not a football month and then, 
too, crowds of 50,000 spectators these days 
are not so common as they once were. 

This game perhaps demonstrated that 
people have not lost their love for football, 
and since the game was well publicized by 
the press and well attended it may be 
that the public will this year become foot- 
ball conscious earlier than is usually the 
case. 

The unrestricted pass behind the line of 
scrimmage was given a test in this game. 
It was not, however, given a fair trial, be- 
cause most of the passes were made by 
passers when they were retreating instead 
of advancing. The East team worked the 
pass successfully once in the following 
manner: The tail back received the ball 
from center and dashed toward the line 
faking a buck, and then passed over the 
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By James D. Kelly 
Head Football Coach, DePaul University 


center for a short pass to an end. 

A running optional pass, without doubt, 
would be more effective if the passer were 
not restricted by a 5-yard zone than it is 
under the present rule; however, this play 
was not perfected for the All-Star game. 

Another innovation tried was that of 
having two umpires. The two umpires 
stood on opposite sides along the line of 
scrimmage. This in effect meant that 
there were two. head linesmen instead of 
two umpires. It goes without saying that 
the best place for an official to detect 
holding in the line is from a position back 
of the defensive line instead of from a po- 
sition on the line of scrimmage. This plan 
will probably not be universally adopted. 
At the same time it is worth while trying 
out new ideas such as this one. 

The East team, coached by Dick Han- 
ley and composed. principally of players 
from the central part of the United States, 
used the Warner double wing-back sys- 
tem and with superior passers and pass 
receivers made its passing attack very ef- 
fective. When a coach is blessed with 
backs who can pass and ends who can 
catch passes, together with a fullback who 
can make effective thrusts into the line, the 


double wing-back offense is as good as any. 
Its weakness especially where the ends 
play close is in the fact that the defense 
can turn the attackers in toward the cen- 
ter of the line. 

Howard Jones, coach of the West team, 
which was composed chiefly of Pacific 
Coast players, used his famous huddle. 
His final formation is very much like the 
one that he perfected when he was at the 
University of Iowa and which he has used 
with great success at the University of 
Southern California. The two rear backs 
are often very nearly on a line. With 
loose ends, this offense has the tendency 
to spread the defense, making runs inside 
and outside of tackle effective. In this 
game the West adhered rather rigidly to a 
driving attack. 

For the last fifteen years, Jones has 
shown a fondness for a running pass to a 
blocking back. This play was worked 
successfully in the game in question. 

Much has been written about the Uni- 
versity of Southern California huddle. 
From a spectators’ standpoint, it involves 
a very beautiful bit of maneuvering on 
the part of the players. It is used in such 
a way as to disguise the positions of the 
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blockers until they take their final posi- 
tions previous to the snapping of the ball. 

Both East and West teams for the most 
part used a 6-3-2 defense, shifting to other 
formations as occasion demanded. 

The wisdom of the Football Rules Com- 
mittee in adopting the side line rule was 
apparent as the game progressed. Foot- 
ball will be a more interesting game this 
year as a result of this rule. 

The All-Star game was of great interest 
to coaches and brought up many points 
that should help them in the coming sea- 
son. It tended to show that even a squad 
of All-Americans would have a hard time 
getting along without a competent coach. 
This was brought out early in the game, 
for Dick Hanley, who was hard-pressed 
for time in preparing his team, had to take 
a few things for granted. One of these 
was that all the great backs that he had 
assembled would be able to block long 
enough for the punters to get the ball 
away. Some of these players, however, 
were only ball-carriers on their own teams, 
and consequently the West team blocked 
three of the East’s kicks in the first half. 
One of these resulted in a touchdown, and 
the other two put the West in a scoring 
position; but each time the great East line 
held. This lack of blocking, which was 
corrected at the half, and a few bad 
passes from the center, which were ex- 
cusable on account of the glare of the 
lights, were some of the few misplays 
chalked up against the East team. 

The West team was guilty of several 
errors in judgment. In the first half when 
it had the East players back inside their 
30-yard line, the West elected to quick- 
kick on three occasions, and each time the 
ball went over the goal line for touch- 
backs. This gave the West a 10-yard 
average on the three kicks. The West’s 
kicking would have been more successful 
if the kicker had dropped back and kicked 
out-of-bounds. The East team had more 
success with the quick-kick after the first 
one was blocked when Horstman at- 
tempted to kick from too close to the line. 
He then got his team out of a hole by 

















A Hanley o—_ age and f- Left half 
after taking ball from right half goes deep 
and passes to left end, right end, or quarter. 
Blocking and protecting passer are as shown 
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FIR{T POSITION AND FIR{(T SHIFT 
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line played fine ball. The West with a 
smaller number of good backs and about 
one real line was unable to make either its 
running or passing attack function except 
in short spurts. 








SECOND POSITION AND SECOND SHIFT 
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The Jones Revolving Huddle 
(Men take first position from any huddle) 


kicking from a position farther back and 
making a gain of 65 yards, the ball being 
downed on the West’s 5-yard line. 

After the East team had scored its sec- 
ond touchdown with but five minutes leit 
to play, the West chose to kick off and thus 
sacrificed most of its chances to win or tie. 
However, if the coaches had had another 
week in which to work with their squads, 
these few mistakes might have been elim- 
inated. 

The East squad outweighed and slightly 
outclassed the West, and the game went 
just about in accordance with the mate- 
rial. Harry Newman proved that a team 
can be truly great only when it has some 
wonderful backs. His passing and run- 
ning furnished the thrills to make the 
game a fine exhibition of football, which 
otherwise would have been just another 
game. Gil Berry of Illinois, Horstman of 
Purdue, Pug Rentner of Northwestern, 
Ronzani of Marquette and the whole East 


A Hanley quick cutback over middle. Center 
leads F to right with pass. F fakes to right 
2 steps and then cuts back between his C 
and RG. Q fakes to right also and leads F 
through, watching for 4. LH helps RG take 
No. 3 out. RT must block No. 9 as indi- 
cated. Ends block momentarily as indicated 
and then go for secondary 


The West eleven had two chances to 
score in the first quarter. Dave Nesbit 
blocked Fesler’s first punt, and Tay Brown 
recovered on the East’s 23-yard line. 
When the West failed to gain, Johnny 
Baker tried a place-kick from the 32- 
yard line on fourth down, but missed. 
The West’s second chance came shortly 
after, when Horstman, quick-kicking from 
a position directly behind the East’s line, 
had his punt blocked. Ernie Smith re- 
covered for the West on the 19-yard line. 
After a penalty which set the West back 
15 yards, Gus Shaver attempted a long 
pass, which was intercepted by Jim Pur- 
vis on his 11-yard line. 

Then came Horstman’s quick-kick which 
sailed over the head of Schaldach, the 
West’s safety man, and rested on the 
West’s 5-yard line. Shaver’s punt out was 
downed on the West’s 26-yard line. Gil 
Berry of the East eleven passed to Frank 
Baker for 8 yards and then threw a lat- 
eral to Horstman for 13 yards more. On 
the fourth down, Horstman plunged over 
from the 5-yard line for the East’s first 
touchdown. Jack Manders, who replaced 
Horstman at this point, place-kicked for 
the extra point. 

The West’s touchdown followed Fesler’s 
third blocked punt. Dave Nesbit blocked 
the ball (it was his second block of the 
game), recovered, and ran 15 yards for 
the touchdown. Johnny Baker place- 
kicked for the additional point to tie the 
score. 

The winning touchdown in the 13 to 7 
game was scored in the final quarter as 
a result of brilliant running by Harry 
Newman. A flip pass from Newman to 
Ronzani placed the ball over the goal. 
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Principal Changes in the Football 
Rules for 1933 


HILE there are but two major 
changes in the 1933 Football 
Rules, nevertheless the student of 


these Rules will find a number of minor 
changes made for clarification or for uni- 
formity. 

The spectator will notice but one change 
and that one should be to his liking, for it 
eliminates the rather stupid side-line play 
of wasting a down in order to get the ball 
out of bounds. Under the new rule, when- 
ever the ball becomes dead within 10 
yards of a side line, the Referee will imme- 
diately move the ball to “a spot 10 yards 
from that side line on a line drawn at right 
angles to the side line through the point 
where the ball became dead.” As time is 
not out, the Referee must do this quick y 
except when there is some question of 4 
first down. In such a case he will call 
time and measure for the first down before 
moving the ball. 

In case the ball goes out of bounds be- 
tween the goal lines, it will be brought in 
10 yards instead of 15 yards as in the past. 

The other major change is in the defini- 
tion of and penalty for clipping. The new 
definition prohibits “running or diving into 
the back” as well as “throwing or dropping 
the body across the leg or legs below the 
knees of a player not carrying the ball.” 
This change was for the purpose of les- 
sening the chance of injury to players. 
Believing that the severe punishment for 
clipping produced laxness in calling this 
foul, the Football Rules Committee has 
reduced the penalty from 25 yards to 15 
yards. 

Turning from the two major changes 
to those minor ones spoken of in the open- 
ing paragraph, we first refer the student of 
the Rules to “QuEsTIONS AND ANSWERS,” 
found in the Rule Book on pages 72 to 80, 
inclusive. Here every change, even though 
it be but a single word, is noted and neces- 
sary interpretations are given. Some of 
these changes are the official interpreta- 
tions given out in September, 1932, and 
need no comment. Others are merely 
clarifications or have been made for the 
sake of uniformity. A few, however, are 
important enough to deserve comment 
and explanation. These are the changed 
“Out of Bounds” definition; the changes in 
wording in rules governing “Time-out” and 
“Delay of Game,” especially as related to 
substitutions; “Putting the Ball in Play” 
and “Backward Pass and Fumble,” in rela- 
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tion to the recovery of a free ball; the 
elimination of the so-called “Referee’s 
Touchdown”; the treating of a free ball 
which is inadvertently kicked as a fumble; 
and, finally, the matter of the protection 
of the kicker on a kick developing from a 
running play. 

The only vital change in the “Out of 
Bounds” definition is the treating as out- 
of-bounds any ball which strikes an official 
who is standing on or outside the side line. 
This eliminates the question of whether a 
stake-holder is an official or spectator. In 
addition, a possible but highly improbable 
situation is covered for the first time in 
the exception which is written into the 
rule reading “When a free ball in the 
field of play is recovered by a player any 
part of whose person is out-of-bounds be- 
hind the goal line the ball shall be declared 
dead at the spot it rests in the field of 
play.” 

The changes in Rule 4, Section 3, “Delay 
of Game—Time Out,” were made to put 
the field captain and the coach on the same 
basis as far as the three legal time-outs are 
concerned. and thereafter eliminate as 


much as possible substitutions by the 
coach except when time is out. 

Under the rule as it now stands, each 
team is entitled to three time-outs without 
penalty in each half. 


Whatever may be 





Walter R. Okeson 





the reason for the time-out—asked for by 
the field captain for any purpose cr a sub- 
stitute sent in by the coach for any reason 
while the watch is running—a time-out is 
charged until the three legal time-outs are 
exhausted. In each case, a full two min- 
utes may be taken if the field captain so 
desires. 

After the three legal time-outs are ex- 
hausted, a request for time-out made by 
the field captain for the purpose of sub- 
stituting for an injured player shall be 
granted without penalty. Such substitu- 
tions must be without unnecessary delay; 
otherwise a penalty for delay of the game 
may be assessed. 

A field captain may at any time request 
an extra time-out even though no player 
is injured and get two minutes, but his 
team is penalized under Rule 4, Section 3, 
Article 2. 

The three legal time-outs being ex- 
hausted, the coach is breaking the rule if 
he sends in a substitute for an uninjured 
player while the watch is running. The 
Referee calls time in order to penalize for 
delay of the game. While time is out 
for the enforcement of this penalty, the 
substitution may be made just as it may 
be made when time is out for any other 
purpose. But it must be made without 
unnecessary delay, or a second penalty 
may be assessed. Nor may the field cap- 
tain ask for a delay of two minutes unless 
he is willing to be charged with an extra 
time-out with its consequent penalty. 

If after the three legal time-outs are ex- 
hausted a coach, convinced that a player 
is injured, sends in a substitute while the 
watch is running the Referee, if he consid- 
ers the coach justified in this action, may 
charge the time-out to himself under Rule 
4, Section 3, Article 3. 

It might be well to note that in the 
answer to Question 14 on page 74 the first 
word should be “No” and not “Yes” as 
printed. 

The changes in wording in Rule 7, Sec- 
tions 3 and 4, relating to “Putting the Ball 
in Play” and “Backward Pass and Fum- 
ble,” were made so that the rules would 
read as they have always been interpreted. 
A bad pass from the snapper-back which 
is not touched by the player it was in- 
tended for becomes a free ball and may be 
recovered by any player. The same is true 
of a backward (lateral) pass from one 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ACKFIELD men naturally divide 
into two classes, the ball-carrier 


and the interferer. The ball-car- 


rier, whether the light end-run type or 
the rugged line bucker, depends upon his 





Illustration 1 


Illustration 1—Front view of blocking halfback stance. Note hon 
low the weight is carried, and the knee-spread. Blocking backs must 
be trained not to give away the play by looking or by any other 
action. It is best to have them look straight ahead as they are 
usually not in position to see the ball. As a rule we use tall, heavy 
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interferers for gains. 
carry the ball as well as run interference, 
but it is very seldom that a 
blessed with a man of this type. 

Some of the fundamentals all 


The ideal back can should master are stance, starting, driving 
and ability to use interference to the best 
advantage, holding and carrying the ball, 
catching or receiving the ball, passing, 
kicking, blocking, tackling in the open 


coach is 


backs 





Illustration 2 


backs to flank and stocky ones for the inside job. 

Illustration 2—Blocking halfback stance. Note how far the feet 
are spread, with nearly all weight on the inside balls of the feet. Rump 
is down, shoulders are up and are kept in that position at time of 
contact with defensive man. This man, 170 pounds, an inside half- 
back, could start fast in any direction and had a terrific lift in his 
block. We have motion pictures of him carrying a good 235 pound 
tackle out of the play alone. 
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Illustration 3 


field and backing up the line, pass defense, 
side-stepping, twisting, _ stiff-arming, 
changing pace, handling the ball and abil- 
ity to fall relaxed. 

Stance—There are two different 
stances: the crouch and the semi-stand- 
ing. In both the weight is on the balls of 
the feet, which should be spread and par- 
allel. In the standing stance, the hands 
rest on the knees, or one hand may act 
as a balance on the ground with the other 
elbow on the knee and the hand out- 
stretched. See Illustrations 1 and 2. 

SrartiNGc—The position is not changed 
at the time of starting. The eyes should 
be glued on the ball, with no weight on 
the heels and no leaning or other indica- 
tors. When receiving a direct pass from 
center, a back less than five yards from 
the line of scrimmage should step off with 
the nearest foot in the direction he is go- 
ing. If more than five yards from the line 
of scrimmage, he should use a cross-over 
step, starting with the far foot, and re- 
ceive the ball on the second step. This 
difference in timing puts a back in good 
position to receive the ball at both dis- 
tances. When leading interference, the 
cross-over start is usually considered the 
best. 
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RECEIVING THE BaLt—Two methods 
are used in getting the ball from the cen- 
ter to the backs, the direct pass and the 
indirect pass. 

First, the direct pass from center nat- 
urally places a heavier burden on the cen- 
ter. For short passes such as are used in 
close formation, the end-over-end pass is 
the easier for the backs to handle. For 
long passes used in punt formation, the 
spiral pass is the faster and therefore the 
better. The force and lead are regulated 
by the length of the pass and the speed 
of the back. In general, close formation 
passes should be soft floaters, and long 
passes should be as hard and fast as pos- 
sible. In receiving any direct pass from 
center, the back should never take his eyes 
off the ball until it is caught. The ball 
should be caught in the hands and then 
tucked away properly. See Illustrations 3 
and 4, 

Second, for the indirect pass the center 
hands the ball to the quarterback, who in 
turn delivers it to the ball-carrier. The 
quickest method is for the quarter to re- 
ceive the ball in his hands standing di- 
rectly facing the center. He should be in 
a half squat position, with head up, arms 
extended well under the center, palms fac- 


Illustration 3—Receiving pass from center. Note that the ball is 
caught in the hands with fingers extended and arms relaxed. The 
ball-carrier is about to tuck the ball under the right arm. Beall- 
carriers must keep their eyes on the ball and handle it properly or 
the work of their team mates will be nullified by fumbles. 

Illustration 4—Receiving pass from center. This photograph de- 
picts the same situation as Illustration 3 except that the ball-carrier 
is about to tuck the ball under the left arm. 





Illustration 4 


ing the ball and fingers extended and 
spread, with the heels of the hands about 
three inches apart. In making the pass, 
the center should not release the ball until 
the quarterback has control of it. The 
quarterback should then get the ball to 
the backs as fast as possible. For close 
plays he should shove it up into the stom- 
ach of the bucker, keeping contact with 
it until the back has full control. For this 
type of play the runner need not concen- 
trate on getting the ball but on where he 
is going. His elbow and forearm nearest 
the quarterback should be raised so that 
he can place the ball underneath. Both 
arms should then be clamped on the ball 
until clear of the line. 

CARRYING THE BaLtt—The ball should 
be carried in the arm farthest from tack- 
lers. In general this will be the arm to- 
ward the side line the runner will be near- 
ing. It should be held with both hands 
whenever the runner is thrown to the 
ground. 

Smwe-STEPPING AND StirF-ARMING—In 
any of the methods of side-stepping the 
use of the stiff-arm is very important. 
The stiff-arm to be of any value must 
have the arm extended and locked at the 
time of contact. Common faults in stiff- 
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Illustration 5 


Illustration 5—Cross-over side-step. In 
this action the runner took off from the left 
foot and will land well out to the left side 
on his right foot. His arm is extended, his 
eyes are glued on the danger point, and the 
ball is properly tucked away*in the far arm. 
This type of side-step allows for forward as 
well as lateral progress and is very effective 
with a good change of pace. 


Illustration 6—He 
didn’t fumble. Idaho 
halfback being 
brought down hard by 
two University of 
Washington men. 
Note position of the 
hands on the ball. 
This helps to prevent 
fumbling. Backs must 
learn to fall relaxed 
with a roll, if possible, 
every time they hit the 
ground to come out of 
situations like this 
without injury. 








arming are as follows: arm down and 
back instead of up and forward, arm bent 
at the time of contact instead of locked, 
and missing the tackler with the heel of 
the hand because of taking the eyes off 
his headguard. 

There are several methods of side-step- 
ping, any one of which is considered 
good: 

1. Push off with the near foot as the 
stiff-arm is delivered, taking a wide diag- 
onal stride to the side and drawing the 
hips away. This may be followed by a 
pivot. 

2. Cross over with the near leg, drawing 
the hips away. This may be followed by 
a further diagonal stride as explained in 1 
above. See Illustration 5. 

3. Pivot or spin—Push off backward 
with the near foot, turning on the outside 
one and stiff-arming at the same time. As 
the body comes around, drive forward 
low, taking advantage of all momentum. 
In making the turn, throw the hip into 
the tackler if he breaks through the stiff- 
arm. 

4. Weave—A weaving run made by 
swinging the hips and drawing them away 
from the tackler. The feet should be well 
spread when approaching a tackler so that 
one leg may be thrown forward and out- 
ward from him. 

5. Change of Pace—This may be devel- 
oped by any back and used with any side- 
stepping method. The ball-carrier should 
appear to be going as fast as he can, then 
put on a burst of speed just before he 
reaches the tackler to throw him out of 
time. It is also found that if a back gives 
















Illustration 6 





the appearance of giving up, that is, acts 
as if he is cornered, it has a tendency to 
make the tackler relax a bit; then a quick 
burst of speed carries the back by the 
tackler before he realizes it. 

6. Cutting—The effect of cutting is to 
throw the defensive players off balance. 
The sharp change of direction of a ball- 
carrier going off tackle, either in or out, 
forces the defensive backs to change their 
direction. A back should be careful to 
break out at least once out of every three 
or four times. If he cuts back every time, 
the effectiveness is soon lost; for the de- 
fensive players will lie back and wait for 
him. 

PLUNGING THE LINE—The line plunger 
should run low, with feet spread, head up 
and eyes open, lifting knees high and in- 
creasing speed at every step. He should 
keep his feet, hang on to the ball and go 
where the signal calls for the hole to be 
made. When once in the open, he should 
release the ball with one hand to stiff-arm 
and help evade tacklers. 

Points to Emphasize in Coaching Backs 
On OFFENSE: 

1. Assume an easy position from which a 
quick start can be made in any direction 
with equal ease. Keep the feet spread, 
head up, rump down. 

2. Give no indication by look or motion 
where the play is going. Make any mes- 
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Illustration 7 


Illustration 7—Reaching for a high one. 


sages sent fake ones; but, better still, be 
a sphinx, with the eyes on nothing but the 
ball or straight ahead until it is snapped. 

3. Start fast, with head up and eyes 
open, as soon as the ball is snapped. 

4. Hit hard. Never stop driving. 

5. When detailed to take a man out, 
keep after him until he is down. 

6. In blocking, always maneuver for the 
best position and make contact at the 
most effective time. Keep the feet spread 
at the time of contact, with head up and 
rump down. 

7. If possible use shoulder chug. If 
that fails, slide into a hip block. Stay on 
your feet as long as possible. 

8. Ball-carriers should use their inter- 
ference and run hard. Don't dance 
around, shadow-boxing. 

9. Always run with feet wide until you 
get entirely into the open; again wide 
when approaching tackler to be in best po- 
sition to dodge, side-step or pivot. 

10. Make full use of straight-arm, side- 
step, twist and change of pace to elude 
tacklers. 

11. Put the ball away properly every 
time it is handled in practice or scrim- 
mages. Hold the ball with both hands 
whenever you go to the ground. 

12. Don’t Fumble. Fumbles are caused 
by taking the eyes off the ball or fighting 
it when catching, and by reaching out one 
arm to protect yourself when going to the 
ground. Learn to fall relaxed. See Illus- 
tration 6. 

13. Remember that success is measured 
in what the team accomplishes. Get the 
signal, start with the ball, carry out the 
proper assignment, and never stop fight- 
ing until the referee’s whistle blows. 
PUNTING AND PASSING: 

1. When catching punts or passes, keep 
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Note the position of 


the hands, eyes on the ball, and relaxed arm action. 
and anyone else handling the ball should immediately tuck it away 
in the proper position. 

Illustration 8—Ready to throw one. 
elbow, arm cocked well behind the ear, front nose of the bal 
and weight shifting from right to left foot. 





Illustration 8 


Pass receivers 


This helps prevent fumbles. 

Note position of the right 
l up, 
Keeping the front nose 


of the ball up clear through the delivery causes the ball seemingly 
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Backfield Drill Formation 


the eyes on the ball until it is safely tucked 
away. See Illustration 7. 

2. When catching punts, handle every- 
thing possible but keep clear of those im- 
possible to handle. 

3. If the kick is well covered and will 
roll over the goal line, take the touchback. 
It is permissible to block out the closest 
man. 

4. Remember that a kick-off recovered 
in goal counts as a touchdown. Be sure to 
recover all kick-offs; and he sure that the 
opponent touches the ball down if he re- 
covers it behind his own goal line on a 
kick-off. 

5. An off-side man touching a punt does 
not make the ball dead. If he allows it to 
roll, it ean be picked up and run back. 


to hang in the air for the receiver. 


This must be done before the referee 
blows his whistle and the penalty for an 
off-side man touching the ball refused. 

6. When blocking for a punter, backs 
should step forward to meet the men they 
block, using a shoulder chug and endeavor- 
ing to keep the kicking lane free. 

7. When the opponents punt, follow the 
assigned opponent back and drop him near 
the receiver where he cannot get up and 
make the tackle. 

8. Backs should master the art of de- 
ceiving the opponents by employing dif- 
ferent angles and runs when going down 
after passes. They should use the side- 
step, pivot, change of speed, etc. 

9. Catch passes in the hands—not 
against the body. See Illustration 7. 

10. Complete all catches even if a dive 
is necessary to do it. 

11. Endeavor to get into such position 
when catching a pass that opponents can- 
not interfere. 

12. Passers should always keep the ball 
well out in front of the receiver, and high. 
Keep him running and make him reach for 
it. 

13. The passer must be in time; to delay 
too long is as bad as passing too soon. 
Balls should always be delivered with the 
front nose up. See Illustrations 7 and 8. 


On DEFENSE: 

1. Know the strategical possibilities the 
offensive quarterback is studying in order 
to choose his play. 

2. Study the arrangement of the per- 
sonnel and the formation of the oppo- 
nents. 

3. As soon as the ball is passed, start 
stepping high, that is, running in place. It 
is much easier to start in any direction 
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if the feet are already in motion. 

4. Backs should take their cue from the 
opposing end. He is a pretty good indica- 
tor as to the type of play coming. 

5. Running plays should be met on the 
line of scrimmage if possible. 

6. Be always on the alert for passes. 
Backs should never let a receiver get be- 
hind them, 

7. Backs should play their receivers un- 
til the ball is passed; then play the ball. 

8. Backs should watch for men out. 
Men are usually left out when coming 
from out-of-bounds or after a wide run. 


Backfield Drills 


VERY good practice procedure is to 
segregate backs and ends from the 


rest of the squad, putting a defensive 
skeleton consisting of left end, right end, 
defensive fullback, halfbacks, and safety 
against a similar offensive skeleton, with 
the single addition of offensive center to 
snap the ball. Three or four offensive 
groups are used, depending upon the size 
of the squad, which greatly facilitates and 
speeds up fundamental drills. All types 
of offensive and defensive plays may be 
executed. At first we do this dummy 
scrimmage and then gradually work into 
regular scrimmage. See diagram, “Back- 
field Drill Formation.” 

The advantages of the skeleton work- 
out are as follows: (1) It gives better 
chance for observation of the individual 
players, due to the smaller number in ac- 





tion. (2) Chances of injury are corre- 
spondingly lessened. (3) It is easier to 
correct faults, as men are in the open. (4) 
When more than one group is used, play- 
ers get the added advantage of seeing a 
correctly executed play and also benefit 
by each others’ mistakes and their cor- 
rections. (5) No stationary field equip- 
ment is necessary in this type of work. 

We get most of our blocking, tackling 
and forward pass defensive and offensive 
work accomplished in a half hour of this 
type of work every night, stressing the 
points that have been enumerated under 
“Points to Emphasize in Coaching Backs.” 
This drill we find is a very economical 
way of teaching the fundamentals every 
good back must learn. 


Kicks From Scrimmage 


By John T. Clinton 


Member of Philadelphia Chapter of Eastern Intercollegiate Football Officials Association 


HESE kicks will not include the 
kicks which reach Mr. Okeson’s 
desk on every Monday morning 
during the season. Rather, I prefer to 
designate them as My Kicks and Your 
Kicks. I designate them in this fashion 
because it is my own peculiar way of dif- 
ferentiating between My Job and Your 
Job—it’s the way I learned the officiat- 
ing program as I feel it best suits me, and 
I am going to try to offer this subject to 
you from the standpoint of the Referee 
and his job, discussing with the other 
three officials the subject and their jobs. 
I’ve classified as My Job (the Referee’s 
job) those kicks which do not cross the 
line of scrimmage; and as Your Job, 
those kicks which do cross the scrimmage 
line. I feel that I am almost totally re- 
sponsible for everything which may oc- 
cur on all kicks which do not cross the 
line of scrimmage, and I also feel that you 
are almost totally responsible for every- 
thing which may occur on kicks which do 
cross the scrimmage line. And so, to 
bring the subject to the point of discus- 
sion, I am going to assume, in all cases, 
that the ball will reach the hands of the 
kicker without penalty, because I feel 
that all fouls previous to that instant are 
common to all other scrimmage plays, as 
well as to kicks from scrimmage. 

There are three kinds of kicks which 
come under the heading, “Kicks from 
Scrimmage”: the place kick, the drop 
kick and the punt. Everything that may 
happen to the punt may happen to the 
other two. I will discuss them as a.“Kick 
from Scrimmage,” and to better illustrate 
My Job and Your Job, I shall discuss 
the kick in two locations—one at random 
near midfield, whence it might be pos- 
sible to score a goal or to kick over the 
opponent’s goal line or end line; and 
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then, in a location very close to the 
kicker’s goal line. In either case, theo- 
retically, everything discussed in one case 
might take place in the other. In dis- 
cussing possible infractions of rules I am 
going to assume that in every case a foul, 
but only one foul, shall occur, thus to 
bring out the sequence that may take 
place in any one instance. 

First, with the ball in midfield—My 
Job. The player kicks; the ball does not 
cross the line of scrimmage, either being 
blocked, or kicked high, driven back by 
the wind. The kicker may have been a 
regular lineman. Was he five yards back? 
Penalty: five yards from starting point 
of ball and loss of a down. Was he run 
into? Penalty: five yards from starting 
point of ball and first down. Was he 
roughed? Penalty: fifteen yards from 
starting point of ball, and first down. In 
the event the roughing was flagrant, dis- 
qualification of the offending player may 
be an additional part of the penalty. Or- 
dinarily, on a blocked kick, running into 
or roughing the kicker does not occur. 
Contact may be had, but it is considered 
a part of the execution of a successful 
play, and thus not subject to penalty. 
The action may come very rapidly. The 
ball may go out of bounds. Any kicked 
ball except a kick-off going out of bounds 
between the goal lines automatically be- 
comes the property of the receiving team. 
It may be recovered by a member of the 
receiving team, who may run with it, pass 
it back or kick it. It may be recovered 
by a member of the kicking team. He 
cannot advance the ball. His possession 
is legal, and he is penalized a down at the 
spot of recovery. If this new down 
should become the fifth down in the 
series, the ball of course changes posses- 
sion. 


We shall now move back to a point 
very close to the kicker’s goal line. The 
play is the same. Still it is My Job with 
two additional preliminary matters to 
watch for. Was the kicker outside the 
end line when the ball left the passer’s 
hands? If so, his team is penalized for 
an “out-of-bounds” man; five yards, 
down remaining the same. Was the kick- 
er outside the end line when he received 
the ball? Penalty: safety! The team 
possessing the ball has passed it out of 
bounds behind its own goal line and so 
automatically scores for the opponents. 
Was the kicker run into or roughed? The 
penalty in this case is different than 
when the same foul occurs between the 
goal lines. Now it is a touchback. 

The kick gets off, is blocked and goes 
out of bounds. If out of bounds between 
the goal line, it goes to opponents. If 
out of bounds behind the goal line, it is a 
safety. If recovered by player of kicker’s 
side in field of play, it is his ball with 
penalty of a down. If recovered by 
player of receiving side on field of play, 
he may run with, pass back or kick it. 
If recovered by him behind the goal line, 
it is a touchdown. All of these decisions 
are from fundamental rules clearly stated 
and easily found in the rule book, and 
they need no amplification. 

The ball has been blocked and is a 
loose ball in the end zone subject to va- 
rious kinds of fouls. A foul committed 
by Team B in the opponent’s end zone: 
touchback. A foul committed by Team 
A with the ball loose in its own end zone: 
safety. It may take some serious study 
to get these matters straight in our minds, 
but Item 6 of the Touchback Section of 
the Scoring Rule, and Article 2 of the 
Safety Section cover each of these emer- 
gencies. 
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While I include all of the above in what 
I term My Job, I do not wish to convey 
the idea that it is in any way exclusive. 
I simply try to point out the spots I feel 
that the Referee is more completely re- 
sponsible for, and thus we come to Your 
Job, the job of any one of the three other 
officials. , 

The ball may be anywhere on the field 
of play. A kick is made which crosses 
the line of scrimmage. Except in the 
case of a short kick going out of bounds, 
in which event I am probably in a better 
position to judge the point of crossing, I 
almost deliberately forget the kick and 
expect you to be able to tell me what has 
happened. I do this deliberately to be 
able to decide with a free mind any ques- 
tion that may arise from the facts as of- 
fered by you when I arrive at the point 
where the ball may be after the kick play 
has been completed. I deliberately al- 
most forget it, to remain back to protect 
the kicker until such time as he is again 
properly balanced on his feet and the 
probability of roughing him has passed. 
I invariably say to the men who may be 
charging him after the kick has been 
made, “Don’t hit him,” and I believe that 
warning prevents a lot of trouble. I am 
deliberately slow in getting down field on 
kicks from scrimmage, for, in expecting 
help from you down there, I in turn feel 


that it is My Job to “clean up” on strag- 
gling affairs which occur when you are 
occupied chasing the ball or the play; 
and, finally, I am deliberately slow in or- 
der to be able to rush across field the 
better to judge out-of-bounds play in the 
event of a side-line run-back. 

But all this time Your Job is going on. 
Is the ball out of bounds? Where? Was 
there any interference while the ball was 
in the air? Penalty: loss of ball to op- 
ponents. Was there any clipping, trip- 
ping or unnecessary roughness? Pen- 
alty: fifteen yards from spot of foul if 
ball is in possession. Was there any in- 
terference with opportunity for fair 
catch? Penalty: fifteen yards and player 
to be given fair catch and its advantages 
if he so elects, whether the ball is caught 
or not. Where is the mark of the catch? 
While no penalty is involved unless the 
catch becomes illegal because of the re- 
ceiving player taking more than two steps 
after the catch, it is important that you 
locate and preserve that spot pending de- 
cision of what the team captain decides 
to do under his option. Did the player 
take more than two steps after signaling 
for and making a fair catch? Penalty: 
five yards; ensuing down is first and dis- 
tance is ten yards to gain. Did he fum- 
ble after signaling for fair catch? If 
ball strikes the ground he or any player 


on his team may receive and run with it. 
If ball does not strike the ground but is 
recovered by a player on the receiving 
side, no run is allowed; the ball is dead 
at the spot of recovery. 

Was the ball touched down the field 
by a member of the kicker’s team? This 
is very important, for while in most cases 
this foul only results in the receiving team 
being given the ball at that point, there 
often occurs a spot in which the receiving 
team elects to run with the ball after the 
foul—a gain of some distance is made, 
followed by a fumble and loss of ball to 
opponents. There the value of catching 
this foul and its location is emphasized, 
for that foul takes precedence over all 
that has followed, and the captain of the 
offended team may elect to accept the 
ball at that spot and so nullify the run 
and fumble. After the ball was fouled 
by a member of the kicker’s team, did it 
roll over the goal line? In this event the 
receiving team may elect to accept a 
touchback by refusing the foul. 

Was the ball touched by a member of 
the receiving team and allowed to roll? 
It is now a free ball; everybody is on 
side. If recovered by a member of the 
kicking team, it is his ball—first down. 
If the ball rolls over the goal line and a 
member of the kicking team recovers, it 

(Continued on page 46) 


Fun and Education in Touch - 


Football 


By Edward J. Storey 


Director of Physical Education, Mamaroneck, New York 


EVELOPMENT of recreational 
') skill is part of the responsibility 
of modern physical education 
programs. Too often this development 
has been limited to such games as golf 
and tennis, although kicking a football, 
forward passing, throwing a_ baseball, 
high jumping, shooting baskets or play- 
ing hockey offer just as important out- 
lets for physical activity. In the fall the 
college man’s thoughts turn to football. 
The high school boy follows the college 
man’s tastes in sport, and so, after Sep- 
tember first, America goes football. 
Every physical director is faced with 
the problem of what to teach and what 
games to play in the out-of-door physical 
education period. The natural seasonal 
interest must be utilized, and the proc- 
esses of education must be kept alive to 
justify the expenditure of time. The 
physical education period must teach 
new skills, provide satisfaction to the in- 
dividual, through the thrill of attaining 
success in learning them, and contribute 
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plenty of exercise in using these skills in 
play. What meets these requirements 
more satisfactorily than teaching stu- 
dents how to kick and pass a football? 
Every physical director should critically 
examine his class procedure in physical 
education this fall if he is going to justify 
its expense of time and money when the 
budgets are made up next spring. If the 
periods do not teach all boys new skills 
and give them a chance to practice them, 
the periods are a waste of time. These 
students can get a sun bath and a long 
walk without a physical education de- 
partment. 

The physical education period must 
provide some fun for the students. If 
the class period does not end up with a 
rush to the showers of happy, noisy stu- 
dents, then the director had better change 
his tactics, for he is failing. What could 
be more fun for these students than to 
use these skills in a game of football that 
could be played without equipment, and 
yet. still be safe and free from the usually 


expected football injuries? Touch foot- 
ball is this game and provides many of 
the same thrills as American collegiate 
football. 

“There is a college education in any 
ball,” was the statement of a great edu- 
cator when discussing the values of play- 
ing. There is a great deal more opportu- 
nity for education in the football than in 
any other ball, merely because its very 
shape presents more problems. The foot- 
ball is not spherical like every other ball 
used in sport, with the exception of 
hockey. The American collegiate foot- 
ball is an oblate spheroid. It has two 
axes, a long and a short one. If it is to 
be kicked or passed, these two axes are 
very important. These facts should sug- 
gest to the physical director a wealth of 
teaching materials and opportunities for 
the co-ordination of his teaching with 
that of the various other educational de- 
partments. Physics and mathematics 
come to the mind first; also, anatomical 
problems of the length of leg and body 
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balance must be considered while learn- 
ing to kick the football. 

Passing the football both forward and 
laterally opens up another field of edu- 
cation as varied as that of kicking and 
should provide a physical educator with 
material for class work for a month. This 
is project teaching and must not be con- 
fused with play periods in which lazy 
teachers throw out a ball, have the stu- 
dents choose up sides, and then sit in the 
shade. I have seen both types of physi- 
cal education periods. With the present 
attitude toward budget cutting, the sec- 
ond type of physical educator cannot last 
long. The budget cutters will get him. 
The physical educator must show that he 
is really affecting the individual’s educa- 
tive processes by his activities. Here is 
a means: by using seasonal sports inter- 
est. Whatever part of the period is de- 
voted to games must affect the fair play, 
sportsmanship and general attitude of the 
players. Control of the game must rest 
in the hands of the players as much as 
possible, but the director must always be 
ready to step in to settle any question of 
fair or foul that may come up. He is the 
guardian of fairness of the game. 

After the fundamental skills of kicking 
and passing are taught, touch football as 
reorganized by the Touch Football As- 
sociation provides the perfect game. It 
is a game of skill and quick thinking. 
There is no body contact, and therefore 
injuries are reduced to the minimum. 
Here is a safe and sane game for physical 
education periods. It has all the funda- 
mentals of running, dodging, kicking, 
passing, chasing and scoring; in fact, 
every thrill the big game offers. The 
skill of playing the game can be developed 
in a very short time. It is a combination 
of lacrosse, basketball, football, rugby and 
tag. It provides all the elemental satis- 
factions of a “run and be chased” situa- 
tion and yet it is scientific. The rules are 
set up to avoid scrimmage, downs or 
scrimmage line-up. This of course fol- 
lows when blocking and tackling are elim- 
inated. There is no reason for a scrim- 
mage line-up or even linemen and backs 
in this game. Every player is a ball-car- 
rier or pass receiver. 

The start of the game is the kick-off, 
the same as in regular football. The ball 
becomes dead when the player with the 
ball is tagged on any part of the body. 
It is also dead when the ball is kicked out 
of bounds or’ when a pass is incompleted. 
Of course, the ball is dead from the point 
where the pass was thrown. After the 
ball has been declared dead, the team in 
possession of the ball must kick from the 
spot where it was declared dead. Play 
begins again just as if it were another 
kick-off. Ground must be gained in one 
down and held by accurate kicking and 
fast tagging. Every player takes his turn 
at kicking and must kick in turn so that 
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the ground gained by kicking is the sum 
total of the ability of all players. Field 
goals count three points as in regular 
football. There is no point after touch- 
down and passes may be thrown at any 
time and anywhere. There is no limit to 
the number of forward passes that may 
be thrown. Every player has a chance 
to kick, run and receive passes during the 
entire game. Every player is a part of 
the game. Every player gets some fun 
out of the game. 

To the directors and coaches who have 
never played the game this way or seen 
it played, the game will sound very sim- 
ple. It is, however, very complex and 
interesting. It keeps the interest of the 
players from eight years of age to twen- 
ty-eight. It gives every player plenty of 
exercise; in fact, it gives a great workout, 
for there is so much running. I have had 
letters from interested groups of older 
players who play during their recreative 
holidays and also from many boys of 
elementary school age. All games which 
hold the human interest are based on the 
“run and chase” basis, and touch foot- 
ball is another of those mentally satisfy- 
ing games. 

Touch football provides thinking sit- 
uations, one following another in rapid 
sequence. Decisions are made. Some 
are good and some bad, but so are the 
decisions made in life. Here is the op- 
portunity to develop decision-making 
based on accurate judgment. The facts 
are all before the player. Whether to 
pass, to kick or to run must be settled in 
a split second. This decision and its suc- 
cess or failure affects the next decision, 
and the results are always before the 
player. There is no guessing about 
whether the decision was right or wrong, 
for the play determines that. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that the ability to make good 
judgments can only be learned by mak- 
ing judgments. Here is a game to prac- 
tice in. The players should run their 
own game all the way. Coaches must 
keep their hands off, and only in this way 
can players learn to accept responsibility 
and become leaders. It is the old “sink 
or swim” theory. That is about the only 
way we have to determine leaders in this 
complex life of ours. 

Many coaches have pooh-poohed the 
idea of players running their own games. 
The coaches say that the players are too 
young to have such a_ responsibility 
thrust upon them. These coaches fail to 
understand the purpose of the game. 
These games are to train leaders and give 
boys a chance to show what they can do 
with responsibility. It is trial life. It is 
a school of ethics, a school of judgment 
making, a school of. responsibility using, 
a lot of fun and plenty of exercise all 
rolled up into one. To the players this 
game-life is as real as life will ever be, and 
their judgments are to them the big 





things in life. This is as it should be, for 
only in such a situation will they learn 
the valuable lessons of life. Columbus 
at eighteen years of age was captain of a 
ship with the job of handling a shipload 
of men. Surely we can expect to give 
some share of responsibility to our boys 
and men at the same age, and expect 
Some share of success. Let us give the 
boys chances to make good judgments and 
bad mistakes. Let us give them a game 
that will provide this chance. Let us 
justify to ourselves and to general educa- 
tion the time spent in physical education. 
Let us make sure that we get some share 
of the educational outcomes from our ac- 
tivities that we are supposed to be get- 
ting. Let us give at least as much atten- 
tion to the non-varsity material as we 
give to the varsity players. Here is a 
program of character education that is 
sound. 

How can this be done? This is an ob- 
vious question. The answer is simple. 
Time during the physical education pe- 
riods should be allotted for the learning 
of the fundamentals of football, if we con- 
fine ourselves to the fall sport. This can 
be done by organizing the group into 
squads; for example, one on punting, one 
on drop-kicking, one on forward passing, 
one on dodging. A leader, who may be 
a varsity player, should be placed in 
charge of each group. This will be a class 
in leadership training for the leaders of 
the squads. The members of the squads 
will be learning the fundamentals of a 
sport that will in turn make them lead- 
ers. The latter part of the period should 
be used to choose up sides and play a 
game. 

Touch football makes the perfect game 
for these periods, as has been explained 
in the previous paragraphs of this article. 
If equal opportunity for activity is to be 
given all students in school, an intra- 
mural program which takes in every stu- 
dent should be arranged for after school. 
If a schedule is arranged so that at least 
two teams play every afternoon, the var- 
sity football field will be used for a little 
less than an hour. The varsity players 
can have their work so scheduled that 
they do all of their dummy work (block- 
ing and tackling) during this time, and 
then their activity is not interfered with. 
Here is a plan that works very success- 
fully for an intensive game program when 
limited field space is available. Every 
boy in school has a right to be on a team, 
and it is up to the physical director to 
find that opportunity. for him even if the 
varsity program suffers. This is the only 
type of program that will survive the 
budget cutters of school appropriations. 
A program of character and leadership 
education will be left in the budget when 
the varsity team will be dispensed with. 
Touch football is an economical way of 
affording this valuable training in the 
fall. 
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Helpful Hints on How to Improve 
Your Golf Game 


golf articles to guarantee to make a 

Hagen or a Bobby Jones out, of you. 
It is my intention to try to help you to 
improve your game by helpful advice 
which can be adapted to your golf swing. 
Instead of spending much discussion on the 
selection of clubs and the number of clubs, 
I will devote most of my time to the sim- 
ple fundamental things which will be use- 
ful to the average golf player and the be- 
ginner. 

The points that I have in mind and will 
discuss in this series of articles are the 
proper stance on different shots, the 
proper swing, playing of different difficult 
shots that occur in every man’s game dur- 
ing a round of golf, and other things of this 
nature. Some helpful advice will also be 
given on how to get rid of a slice or a 
hook. If the reader will study and digest 
the suggestions given in this series of ar- 
ticles and will apply them to his golf 
game to such an extent that his game is 
improved, my purpose will have been 
achieved. 


T is not my purpose in this series of 


Most Common Mistakes 


F I were to be asked what are the most 

common mistakes made by the begin- 
ner in the game of golf, my answer would 
be as follows. In the first place, the aver- 
age player or beginner does not hold a golf 
club the way in which it is intended to be 
held, and, secondly, the player does not 
give the club a chance to do what it is 
made to do because he does not swing it 
properly. In other words, the two most 
important and most difficult things for the 
beginner to learn are the proper stance and 
the proper swing. I mean by the clause 
“he does not swing it properly,” that the 
beginner is so anxious to make a good shot 
that he does not allow the club head to 
perform its assigned duties. Therefore we 
will discuss first of all the stance and the 
proper distance from the ball. 


The Stance in Golf 


E stance is the position taken when 

you put your club back of the ball pre- 
paratory to making a successful stroke. 
In order to get the proper distance from 
the ball, place the head of the club behind 
the ball, grasp the club shaft on the 
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The Stance 


By Ted Payseur 
Golf Coach, Northwestern University 


LINE OF FLIGHT 


| DIAGRAM 3. 


leather about two inches from the end, be- 
ing particularly careful that the club head 
is resting squarely on its own bottom and 
not on the toe of the club or the heel of 
the club. Stand far enough from the ball 
so that both arms, from the elbows to the 
shoulders, will lightly brush the body when 
you swing. 

When taking your stance your weight 
should be equally distributed on both feet. 
Naturally your stance will vary, depending 
on the different lines which you secure, but 
in the main, for your tee shots, your stance 
should be taken so that the weight of your 
body will be behind the ball when the shot 
is executed. In other words, your ball on 
the tee should be played off of the heel 
of the left foot, providing you are a right- 
handed player. By this I mean that an 
imaginary line could be drawn, after you 
have taken your stance, perpendicular to 
the line of flight of the ball from the back 
of the teed ball to the heel of your left 
foot. 

The reason I mention this stance par- 
ticularly for the tee shot is because your 
stroke for a wood shot will differ slightly 
from that with the iron shot. That is, on 
your wood shots you hit through the ball 
and on the upstroke, whereas on the ma- 
jority of your iron shots you will hit the 
ball on the downstroke and force the club 
head on through. 

There are three kinds of stances: the 
square stance, the open stance, and the 
closed stance. I recommend that when be- 
ginning the game of golf you should start 
with the square stance. As you advance 
with your golf game, the open and closed 
stances may be employed for certain diffi- 
cult shots. 

The square stance is shown in Diagram 
1. Take a position opposite the ball, with 
the feet pointing toward the line of flight 
and equidistant from the line of flight. 
The ball is on the line of flight and oppo- 
site the left heel. While you are address- 
ing the ball, the weight of the body should 
he equally distributed on the balls of the 
feet and the heels. 

In the open stance, shown in Diagram 2, 
the left foot is drawn away from the line 
of flight more than the right foot. 

In the closed stance, shown in Diagram 
3, the right foot is drawn away from the 
line of flight more than the left foot. 
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Looking Ahead 


ITH this issue begins Volume XIV of THE 

ATHLETIC JouURNAL. During the thirteen years 
of its existence, this publication has worked ear- 
nestly and tirelessly with individuals and organiza- 
tions to dignify the coaching profession, to raise its 
standards, and to place it on a plane with the other 
professions. No publication, no one man, or group 
of individuals may claim entire credit for the extent 
to which these purposes have been achieved. If 
THe ATHLETIC JouRNAL has contributed in any de- 
gree to the remarkable advance made by the coach- 
ing profession in the last decade, its existence has 
been justified. 

Throughout this time, it has been the aim of THE 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL to serve the interests of the 
coaches in much the same manner in which the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association serves the 
interests of the physicians and surgeons of the 
country. To what degree this purpose has been 
achieved may best be indicated by the attitude of 
the coaches themselves, by the way in which these 
coaches (many of them for ten or more years) have 
annually sent in their checks covering the subscrip- 
tion price. 

Because THe ATHLETIC JOURNAL is allied with no 
organization, it is able to maintain, to the advan- 
tage of the coaches, a fearless and independent atti- 
tude in all matters. xt is free to speak its mind on 
all subjects pertaining to coaching without regard 
to any outside individual or organization. It is free 
to accept such reliable advertisers as it feels will in- 
terest the coaches; and it is similarly free to reject 
unethical advertisers or advertisers whose products 
do not satisfactorily meet the tests they must ordi- 
narily undergo. 

The coaches themselves have come to regard THE 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL as their official spokesman. For 
the past few years the American Football Coaches 
Association and the National Association of Basket- 
ball Coaches have chosen it to publish the proceed- 

‘ings of their annual meetings. In this time of re- 
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duced school budgets, when they are being asked 
insistently to justify their work in athletics and 
physical education, coaches are turning to THE 
ATHLETIC JouRNAL for experimental data and argu- 
ments to prove the worth of their profession. 

It is in answer to this plea for ammunition to com- 
bat the proponents of false economy in the school 
budget that Volume XIV will contain an unusual 
number of articles on physical education and ath- 
letics in their relation to the newer concept of edu- 
cation. However, the technical side of coaching will 
not be neglected, and Volume XIV will contain a 
large number of helpful articles on the technique 
of the various sports. During the coming year, as 
in the past, THz ATHLETIC JouRNAL will strive to 
meet the needs of the coaching profession, to lend to 
it even greater dignity, and to raise its standards 
still higher. 


Football Preview 


T this time, it is interesting to attempt to un- 

derstand the present status of school and col- 
lege athletics for the purpose of trying to estimate 
the possible future of amateur athletics. 

Last year, just about as much football was played 
in the educational institutions as formerly. Very 
few schools or colleges discontinued the game as 
an economy measure. The quality of football 
played on the whole was on a par with that of other 
years. What changes then were there in football 
last season? First, fewer boys were outfitted and 
coached. Not so many were taken on trips. In 
some institutions the schedules were curtailed. 
These changes, of course, were made necessary be- 
cause the attendance at the games decreased, and 
the attendance fell off because the American people 
were not able to buy tickets in such large numbers 
as was formerly the case. 

There is no question but that there is a correla- 
tion between attendance at school and college ath- 
letic contests and business conditions in the United 
States. If we have larger crowds at the games this 
year it will be because general business conditions 
are improving. Last year at this time there was a 
noticeable pick-up in business. Our depressions 
have usually lasted approximately five years, and 
after two and a half years there have generally 
been noticeable certain signs of recovery. There 
were some signs of recovery last summer. How- 
ever, the uncertainties produced by the election 
checked for a time this business revival. Now there 
is an unmistakable note of optimism throughout the 
country. Everyone is hoping that President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s idea of government control and 
government planning will succeed better than the 
old plan of leaving to the different business groups 
and organizations the responsibility of working out 
their own destinies. 

President Roosevelt believes that in our complex 
civilization it is better for the government to exer- 
cise a certain amount of regulation and control than 
it is to trust too much to individual initiative and 
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individual honesty. He illustrates this in his book, 
Looking Forward, by suggesting that if the colleges 
are turning out more lawyers or doctors than are 
needed to serve the interests of the people some- 
one should regulate the supply. 

The question that concerns us is this: How will 
government planning affect school and college ath- 
letics? Certainly if it succeeds in restoring pros- 
perity then athletics will benefit. Will any of the 
new ideas, however, influence our philosophy of 
athletics? For instance, will the plan of achieving 
results by a leveling down process be followed by 
our schools and colleges? 

Senator Thomas very clearly explained the the- 
ory which was adopted by Congress and which was 
designed to restore prosperity by a leveling down 
process. He said, ‘‘Two hundred billion dollars of 
wealth and buying power now rests in the hands of 
those who own the bank deposits and fixed invest- 
ments, bonds and mortgages. .. . If the amend- 
ment carries and the powers are exercised in a rea- 
sonable degree, it must transfer that $200,000,000,- 
000 in the hands of persons who now have it, who 
did not buy it, who did not earn it, who do not de- 
serve it, who must not retain it, back to the other 
side—the debtor class of the Republic, the people 
who owe the mass debts of the nation.’’ 

The new theory that by distributing the money 
of those who by fortuitous circumstances, or who 
by dint of hard labor and thrift, accumulated and 
saved their money among those who because of 
unfortunate circumstances over which they had no 
control, or who because of indolence, profligacy or 
incompetency had not accumulated wealth, may 
achieve the desired result in the field of economics. 
It cannot be applied to athletics, however, or in 
large measure to education. The theory of educa- 
tion is that in the several states, cities and towns 
boys are not only given the opportunity of going 
to school but by and through compulsory school at- 
tendance laws they are required to avail themselves 
of the chances of securing an education. The son 
of the man who pays no direct taxes toward the sup- 
port of the schools has the same educational advan- 
tages as does the son of the man who pays a heavy 
school tax. These lads thus are given a course of 
training which is designed to prepare them for the 
race of life. Of course, they all do not have like 
ability, but our theory is that they all have equal 
opportunities. The government, according to this 
theory, is not expected to guarantee that any of 
these boys will make a success of life. All that the 
government can do by and through its scheme of 
universal education is to guarantee each citizen a 
chance to make a living. 

To understand just how this fits into our philos- 
ophy of athletics, let us assume a hypothetical case 
and let us imagine that in a college of 500 male stu- 
dents it is announced that a month hence every boy 
in the institution will be expected to participate in 
a college cross-country run. Each lad will be re- 
quired to do a certain amount of training under the 
direction of the various coaches. When the race 
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starts each convestant has an equal opportunity, al- 
though they may not all have the same ability. 

This theory of athletics was predicated on the old 
idea that has pretty much held sway for one hun- 
dred and fifty years in this country. In the case of 
the cross-country run the college did not guarantee 
that any individual would win nor even finish in 
the first hundred. Rather, it held out to him that 
if he trained assiduously, and if he had native abil- 
ity, courage, normal health and strength and the 
other qualities that are prerequisites to winning a 
championship, he might succeed. The college saw 
to it, no doubt, that the few who were subnormal 
physically were not allowed to compete but rather 
were given medical attention by the college and uni- 
versity authorities. 

Under this philosophy the men who did train 
faithfully and who were willing to sacrifice were 
not handicapped in order to give the others a chance 
of winning. Clearly we will not abandon this philos- 
ophy as it pertains to athletics. 

It has been repeatedly suggested in recent days 
that we are passing through a social and economic 
revolution. Because of this, some are asking 
whether or not there is now or will be a revolution 
in education, including physical education and ath- 
letics. Possibly there will be some important 
changes in education. Perhaps we will teach more 
subjects of practical value. In fact, children are to- 
day being taught the difference between stocks and 
bonds, between holding and producing companies. 
They are learning what happens when men neglect 
their duties as citizens and thus allow the politicians 
to waste public money. They are being told that in 
Cleveland’s administration wheat was 36 cents a 
bushel and that the people in part at least blamed 
President Cleveland for this situation ; consequently 
he was defeated and McKinley was elected Presi- 
dent. When McKinley came into power there was 
a drought throughout the wheat belt in the United 
States and wheat rust was prevalent in Canada; 
consequently wheat rose to $1.00 a bushel. Our 
children are being taught that the change in the 
price of wheat was accomplished by Mother Nature 
and not through the magic of government. Yes, 
there will probably be some changes in education. 

As regards physical education, undoubtedly the 
departments will place more stress on health edu- 
cation and on physical activity for the average boy. 
It is a well recognized fact that this can be done 
without neglecting the interests of the superior ath- 
letes. 

The writer views the future with optimism. We 
are an aggressive, sturdy people. We will work our 
way out. In fact, we are working our way out, and 
the prospects are good for a better attendance this 
year in football. 

Only a few school boards whose ignorance of the 
meaning of education is appalling have classified 
health education, physical education and athletics 
as fads and frills, and have suggested that they be 
eliminated. The American people believe in these 
things. There is no danger that we will lose much 
of the ground that we have gained in the last quar- 
ter of a century. 
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Various Phases of Football 


A Plea for Touchdowns 


By W. E. Morrell 
Director of Athletics, Bowdoin College 


T is my belief that we shall have to 

change the rules for college football to 
give offense more strength and make more 
scoring, if we are ever to attract the 
crowds we had two or three years ago. 
People do not like to watch games in which 
there is little or no scoring, and the 
average fan does not appreciate what 
seems to him the negative side of foot- 
ball, or defense, however clever it may be. 
He wants to see something accomplished, 
something positive, such as a long run, or 
a scoring drive. 

The games that are remembered are the 
games in which both teams were able to 
score, and the more scoring the better. 
Dartmouth and Yale played a 33 to 33 tie 
a few years back, and some mention of 
that game comes up in every football dis- 
cussion that is held here in the East. 

In professional baseball, basketball, 
hockey and football, where the game is 
played entirely for what the gate brings 
in, the rules have been changed to 
strengthen offense, to make more scoring. 
And, I believe, our own college coaches 
are very short-sighted and lacking in cour- 
age in insisting that no changes in rules be 
made. The coach is a big man so long as 
thousands come out to see his team play, 
but when interest falls off, as it has in base- 
ball, anyone can coach the team. 

For years I have believed that we 
should take the restrictions off the for- 
ward pass and allow it to be thrown from 
anywhere behind the line of scrimmage; 
and I was greatly pleased when one of 
our leading coaches advocated this change 
last winter. Of course nothing came of it 
because too many of our coaches were 
afraid of what the other fellow could do 


to him with this new weapon. Instead of. 


seeing it as a new scoring device for him- 
self and for building up the game, the 
average coach worried about the new de- 
fensive methods he would have to work 
out. Personally, I am afraid that few will 
be interested in his defense five or ten 
years from now unless in the meantime he 
speeds up his offense. Some coaches felt 
that it would change the game and make 
it too much like the English football. I 
do not believe so many passes would be 
thrown as are used now, because the 
threat of the pass would keep the second- 
ary defense back so that running plays 
would go better, and we all like to keep 
our hands on the ball while the old run- 
ning attack is going. 

I can picture the crowds that will turn 
out to see the professional games this fall, 
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to see Red Grange, or some other great 
threat, start up to the line, fake a pass 
and then tuck the ball under his arm and 
go on for twenty, thirty or forty yards. 

College baseball never attracted big 
crowds because the average fan felt it was 
not the best baseball he could see. The 
professional baseball was better and more 
interesting to watch. College football has 
been at the top of the heap; there was 
nothing better, at least until the last few 
years. Now college baseball has almost no 
interest for the fan unless he has some 
connection with one of the competing in- 
stitutions; and college football is in dan- 
ger of arriving at the same unenviable po- 
sition if we allow our game to become one 
less interesting than that of the profes- 
sionals. 

It is true that everyone knows that col- 
lege football is on the level, and that every 
man is doing his best, but, I believe, some 
positive accomplishment must go with the 
“old college try” if we are to keep the un- 
attached fans. It is not interesting to see 
a fullback hit the line ten or fifteen times 
during a game for an average gain of one 
yard. Football fans have learned some- 
thing, and they know the object of the 
game is to advance the ball. If neither 
team scores much, they must be two punk 
teams, to the average fan. 


Importance of Mental 


Attitude 
By Howard Harpster 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


E game of football has definitely ad- 
vanced in recent years so that today it 
is more scientific, more complex and more 
difficult than ever before. Whereas, in the 
olden days, football was a mass game and 
a physical struggle between two giant 
teams, today it is a game of skill, with 
cleverness and brains more to be desired 
than brawn and muscle. 

Power, deception, timing, rhythm, speed 
and accuracy all go to make up the mod- 
ern game, while the mental attitude of the 
players and the psychology used to “set” 
a team for the game have more to do with 
the outcome of football struggles than any 
of these individual factors. 

In a game between two big college teams, 
such as Yale and Princeton, or Michigan 
and Ohio State, or any other two football 
elevens where the material is somewhat 
equal, I believe that there is very little dif- 
ference to be found in the physical ability 
and strength of the contending teams. I 
also believe that the playing skill of these 
teams is nearly equal and that one squad 
has just as much passing, blocking and 
tackling talent as the other. 


What is it, then, that makes one team 
look so impressive on one Saturday and so 
miserable the next? What is it that causes 
the so-called “upsets,” and what are the 
deciding factors in the winning and losing 
of football games? 

I believe that in many cases it is not the 
difference between two teams in playing 
skill or physical strength that wins or 
loses football games, but rather the mental 
attitude of the players during the game 
and the cleverness with which the attack is 
directed. 


The responsibility for these two factors 
is assumed by two men, the coach and the 
quarterback. It is the coach’s task to 
arouse his team and to have his players 
keyed up and “set” mentally when the 
game starts. From then on, it is the quar- 
terback’s task cleverly to direct the team’s 
attack. Many games have been won or 
lost by that player’s ability or inability to 
select the right play at the right time. 

It is a well-known fact that a team’s 
playing efficiency varies greatly, according 
to the frame of mind of its players. If the 
players are aroused and determined, and if 
they go on the field with a great desire to 
win, they will play many times better foot- 
ball than if they go into a game lukewarm, 
without determination and with little or 
no fight. 


There is an old saying that a team that 
won’t be licked, can’t be licked, and every 
coach strives to arouse his players so that 
they will constitute a team that won’t be 
licked. Some of the last minute talks of 
various coaches to their teams are master- 
pieces. Many methods are used in these 
dressing room attempts to “set” the team. 
Some coaches touch upon a player’s pride, 
while others prey upon his sentimental 
feelings. A few coaches shout at the 
players, while a great many are very quiet 
and reserved. 

Coach Paul Schissler, formerly at Ore- 
gon State College, used a unique method 
of arousing his players before the Carnegie 
Tech game at Portland in 1927. George 
Scott, the Oregon halfback, had been taken 
ill with pneumonia on the Monday before 
the game and at game time Saturday was 
in the hospital considered critically ill. 
Schissler gathered his players before him 
just as they were about to go on to the 
field and said, “Boys, I have just returned 
from the hospital, and George is very low. 
He thinks of nothing but the game this 
afternoon, and the doctors have informed 
me that they are basing their hopes for his 
recovery on a victory over Carnegie Tech. 
If Oregon State wins today, the doctors be- 
lieve Scott will rally, but if we lose they 
are afraid that the worry and dishearten- 
ing news will cause him to suffer a relapse. 
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SAVE ON SOCKS 


Coach, you’ve got to save somewhere this year. Why not 
on sweat socks? For as little money as is asked for any 
make, you can buy the top-notcher in athletic socks. Yes, 
we mean Nelson Combed Yarn Socks*—the best buy on 
the market. 


These socks wear like iron, even after they’re washed 
over and over again. And when we say “washed” we mean 
boiled, too—the only kind of a cleaning that sterilizes 
the sock and puts a check on “athlete’s foot.” Even boil- 
ing won’t shrink them—they’re uit to size, and they stay 
that way. 


As for comfort, try to beat them. They’re soft and sooth- 
ing on the feet—and there’s not a seam in them. Strong 
as they are, these Combed Yarn socks are light in weight, 
too—that’s in line with the latest demands of leading 
coaches in all sports. Those coaches have been ordering 
and re-ordering Nelson’s. Why don’t you start the season 
right by doing the same? 


Remember, Nelson Combed Yarn Socks are good 


for your boys, your game, and your 





budget. Doesn’t that make 
them right for you? 


NELSO 


OTTON SOCKS 


* Made only by NELSON KNITTING CO. 


ROCKFORD - - : - - ILLINOIS 





GET IN TOUCH WITH YOUR SPORTING GOODS DISTRIBUTOR FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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Now boys, you must go out and win this 
one for a boy who is fighting for his life— 
your team-mate, George Scott.” 

I have seldom seen a team that was 
more aroused than the Oregon State team 
was that day. The men fought throughout 
the game as though it really was a matter 
of life and death with them, and the fact 
that the game ended 14 to 14 was not be- 
cause the team was not thoroughly 
aroused, but rather because Tech was 
fighting almost as hard. The local papers 
considered the result a moral victory for 
Oregon State, so Scott rallied and left the 
hospital. 


The Care of Football 


Equipment 
By Paul Twitchell 


Murray State Teachers College, Kentucky 


THLETIC equipment is a big finan- 

cial problem to the majority of the 
colleges and high schools. It has also in 
recent years grown to be such an expense 
that some institutions have to buy second 
rate equipment or depend on their old 
worn out material to help them through 
the season. 

Such a problem may easily be taken 
care of if the athletic director will see that 
the responsibility is placed upon some re- 
liable person to take care of the playing 
equipment year after year. The person 
who is appointed may be called the equip- 
ment manager. He is not the student 
manager but is a responsible person who is 
interested in such work and has had ex- 
perience in it. He receives some compen- 
sation from the athletic department for 
his services. He may be either a student 
working his way through college or one 
who is doing the work for a living. 

The equipment manager should have 
complete charge of all equipment that is 
stored in the warerooms. He should in- 
spect this material several times during 
the year. He should also inspect the 
playing equipment and see that it is 
checked out to the athlete during the sea- 
son not less than three times. This is for 
the purpose of culling all the equipment 
that is beginning to wear and save the 
athlete from possible injury. 

The material that has been culled should 
be sent to the repair shop. This means 
of checking and repairing often saves quite 
a bit of money on the next season’s buy- 
ing. The repaired material comes in 
handy during the spring practices, and the 
regular material may be saved for the 
playing season. 

Each piece of equipment when checked 
into the wareroom after the playing sea- 
son is over should be tagged with its size 
and with the former owner’s name. This 
saves the manager time the next season in 
giving it out to the returning players. 
Each article should be closely inspected. 
The old should be thrown away and the 
torn sent to the repair shop. The cloth 
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material such as the jerseys, socks and 
straps should be sent to the laundry and 
upon return should be stored in boxes with 
cedar dust. 

The leather goods, such as balls, shoul- 
der pads, kidney pads, shoes and helmets 
should be put in a tub of warm water and 
washed well with saddle soap. After they 
have dried, the pads and helmets should 
be shellacked. The shoes should be oiled 
with neatsfoot oil. The helmets should be 
stuffed with cardboard and hung in the 
storeroom on a wire. The kidney pads and 
the shoulder pads may be hung on a wire 
also to keep their shape throughout the 
year. 

After the shoes have been oiled, the toes 
should be stuffed with cardboard and then 
shelved. About the middle of the school 
year the shoes should again be oiled. This 
keeps them pliable for wearing. 

The task of the organization of the 
equipment department will depend upon 
the equipment, and the failure or the suc- 
cess of the financial end of the department 
will be the equipment manager’s own re- 
sponsibility. 


What Formation Is Best 
for High School 
Football? 


By C. G. Abendroth 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, High School 


PRESUME nearly every high school 
football coach ponders over the yearly 
problem of choosing a formation or forma- 
tions for his football team. There are sev- 
eral reasons why few coaches follow year 
after year a set system in high school. In 
the first place, the raw material is always 
youthful and growing, and seldom can a 
coach correctly evaluate his material to 
any degree of certainty very far in ad- 
vance. Again the high school boys scatter 
hither and yon to various colleges, leaving 
no particular inducement for a coach to 
drill on a certain system for his boys’ 
benefit. Third, the changes of the times 
and in the methods of football make it al- 
most imperative for a coach to follow any- 
thing but a set system year after year. 
Usually in choosing a formation to 
build for the year, a coach thinks of the 
following: 
a—What material have I, and what 
formation will it best suit? 

b—What have the other fellows, and 
how can I outguess them, or what 
are the best chances for my success 
against them ? 

The above are essential problems, but 
my twelve years of coaching experience 
have convinced me that more study is 
necessary before a formation is adopted 
for the year. I believe this because, once 
the formation is adopted, it is the basis for 
play, and I have never heard of a team 
that could be successful after discarding 
the basic formations in midseason. 

I am submitting several formations that 





I have used or had contact with in my 
coaching experience, with an estimated 
score of their efficiency for use in high 
schools. I am noting the three objective 
methods of football offense and applying 
each to the several formations mentioned. 


OsJEcTIVE MeTHops 

1—Straight Ahead Plays 

a—Direct 

b—With deception 
2—Flank Plays 

a—Immediate 

b—Reverse 

c—Deception (spinner or delays) 
3—Overhead Plays 

a—Passes 

b—Kicks 


ForRMATION EFFICIENCY 
The numbers, 1, 2 and 3 below, refer 
respectively to straight ahead, flank and 
overhead plays. The letters, a, b and c, 
refer to the subdivisions of these types of 
play under “Objective Methods.” 
“T” Formation 
1—Very good if not the best... .100% 
2—Fair, although good as a check 
BP tinea de aihesiane heres 25% 
3—Only fair for basic pass or kicks 40% 
Average 55% 
“Z” or Single Wing Formation 
1—Very good for a and for b after 


SURMET PIGS .... 2. ccccsccess 80% 
2—Good for a and b and for ¢ with 

spins or man in motion...... 90% 
3—Good for quick-kick only with 

some limit in passing......... 60% 


Average 77% 
Kick Formation 
1—Only fullback in good position 
to buck, but the formation has 


good spread for spinners..... 50% 
2—Good spread for flanks with a 

ball-carrier that can follow.... 75% 
3—Best for either passing or kick- 

ETO CCRT 100% 


Average 75% 
Notre Dame Formation 

IBGE oo Tees cc cccccecss 80% 

2—Strong, but with. some dis- 
count for high school material. 80% 

3—Good for passing and for quick- 
RTE Rina cc cvecscceess 70% 
Average 77% 


Spread Formation 


oon iawkawnke s oaeak >< 40% 
OS re errr re 40% 
B—BUFOME 2... cc cscccccccetenss 95% 


Average 58% 
Double Wing-Back Formation 
1—Good for a or D......<-.2..-. 70% 
2—Fine, if team is equipped with 
two excellent wing blockers and 


a good fullback............... 85% 
3—Good for passes, and average 
GO BNNs 0 ce sc teccceveess 70% 


Average 75% 


The above are estimates for average 
high school teams which accounts for the 
discounts mentioned in two systems. I 
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When Buying Football Equipment 











Dubow D45—Highest quality pebble grain 
cowhide; valve type bladder; double lined 
with highest grade fabric. Conforms in size, 
shape, and weight to specifications of the 
National Football Rules Committee. Origi- 
nally designed as a high school ball, the 
D45 is now used in many colleges. 


For night football—the DWF, same as the 
D45 except made with WHITE LEATHER— 
not merely PAINTED white. 


Demand Dubow Quality 


Whether it's balls, shoulder pads, jerseys, pants, or shoes, you'll find 
Dubow equipment possessing the quality that stands up under hard usage. 
For the fifth successive year, the Dubow D45 football has been approved 
by the National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, 
a splendid tribute to Dubow equipment. 


The Dubow F65 football, lower in price than the D45, conforms to the 
Dubow practice of giving a surprisingly large amount of quality for the 
money expended. 


Demand Dubow D35 and DHB Basketballs from your dealers 


SEND FOR YOUR CATALOG TODAY 








J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co. 

1907-13 Milwaukee Avenue. Chicago 

Send me your latest catalog No. 2, showing the D45 and com- 
plete line of football and basketball equipment. 
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believe that better results can be ob- 
tained from other systems than the so- 
called Notre Dame or Warner systems 
when material if not above the average 
in high schools. I would certainly not 
say the same for colleges. On the other 
hand, these systems have a higher me- 
dian average and are used to good ad- 
vantage when excellent material is at 
hand or where material is available year 
after year. For ordinary years, the kick 
or single-wing systems seem safest, with 
a combination of both the best bet. 


On Giving Out Football 
Plays 


By W. B. McKittrick 
Arcata, California, High School 


T has been my experience that a coach 

will profit by giving out in the first 
three weeks of practice nearly all of the 
plays that he intends to use during a foot- 
ball campaign. Especially is this true if 
the important and hard games do not 
come too early in the season. 

The players will find by actual use which 
plays they can have most confidence in. 
The coach will learn which ones are not 
adapted to his squad. These he can either 
change or drop. 

If plays are given slowly and each is 
perfected in execution before the next one 
is given to the squad, the coach will find 
himself still giving out plays late in the 
season. Perhaps these plays have been 
needed to make the others succeed. Play- 
ers for some reason tend to have the most 


confidence in the first plays given, if they 
spend much time in learning to execute 
them. Also, I have observed that they 
often forget to use those given out after 
the important games have commenced. 
Perhaps an exception might be a trick play 
or two, or a play to be used against a cer- 
tain type of defense which an opponent 
may use. 

The schedule should be arranged so that 
important games come late in the season. 
This is impossible, many times, in high 
school leagues. However, and in case it 
cannot be done, room should be left for 
several pre-season practice games. A 
squad when given all of the plays during 
the first few weeks of practice will play 
raggedly in the early contests. But as the 
plays commence to “click” the boys will 
gain power in team play, skill in execu- 
tion and confidence in their ability. 


Benefits of Football 
By William F. Sullivan 


TrP\HE benefits that a boy may derive 
from football are many. They include 
initiative, obedience, courage, loyalty 
(faith), persistence, honesty, a good car- 
riage or posture, general physical develop- 
ment, knowledge of correct living, the ad- 
vantage of good habits and the many 
values accruing from recreation and play. 
The first mentioned qualities are better 
learned on the football field than they 
could be learned in any other environment, 
for they are learned at play when the mind 
is in its most receptive mood. 
It appears to me that during our recent 





economic crisis everyone did not quit; 
many former football players had the 
courage and initiative to start new enter- 
prises, the loyalty and persistence to keep 
faith and stay with these enterprises, the 
honesty to deal fairly and the physique to 
carry on amidst strain and difficulties. 

Our country needs more men trained in 
the same manner so that the next economic 
crisis may be better combated and be 
shorter lived than the last. It is our duty 
as coaches to educate our communities to 
the necessity of expanding and not cur- 
tailing football programs. It is the duty 
of our citizens to furnish all boys with op- 
portunities to play this wonderful game 
that these boys may derive its benefits. 

It is amazing to me to see football 
coaches silently taking the scraps from 
educational budgets and the abuse of so- 
called educators. There is no other part 
of a curriculum in which the teacher must 
be so thorough and the subject matter 
must be so completely mastered as in foot- 
ball. There is no other subject that re- 
ceives the same degree of attention from 
its students nor the same examination and 
judgment by overseers. 

I sincerely believe that football can do 
much more for a boy than I have noted 
and I know that every good coach exerts 
a tremendous influence in the development 
of these qualities in the course of a football 
season. Every coach should bring the 
benefits of football to the attention of his 
community in order that the game may 
be better appreciated and that the coach- 
ing of football may be rightly classed as 
a leading profession. 


Physical Education and the 
Economy Wave 


4 NHE challenge of the present educa- 
tional emergency to educational 
leadership is daily becoming more 

evident and more urgent. Under the 
stress of necessary economical retrench- 
ment, educational leaders are fighting not 
only to maintain schools at their present 
level of efficiency but also to prevent 
short-sighted and selfish interests from 
eliminating services essential to the very 
foundation of a democratic civilization. 

If we contemplate the problem of ad- 
justing our schools to the needs and capaci- 
ties of boys and girls, and to the social 
contribution which the schools are called 
upon to make, it is obvious that a narrow 
school curriculum is a menace to our social 
welfare and to our national morale. While 
the mastery of the tools of learning is es- 
sential to social living, it is nevertheless 
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By W. H. Browne, 
Athletic Department, University of Nebraska 


true that the three R’s by no means com- 
prise all the fundamentals of an educa- 
tional system in a democracy. The devel- 
opment of innate abilities and interests, of 
high standards of taste and appreciations, 
of wholesome social understanding and at- 
titudes, the cultivation of a mind and a 
disposition appreciative of the society of 





puis article by W. H. Browne is an 
excerpt from a paper read before a 
group of school superintendents and 
principals. It is an answer to the claim 
sometimes made that physical educa- 
tion is one of the frills and fads of 
modern education. Formerly in the 
athletic department of the high school 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, Mr. Browne is 
now with the University of Nebraska. 











which it is a part, and the necessity of liv- 
ing with and not just amidst our fellow- 
men: these are essentially fundamentals of 
our education, and those who would re- 
strict the schools to a narrow curriculum 
invite social disaster. 

School administrators everywhere are 
conscious of the need for economy and 
have taken steps to secure such economies 
without crippling the school’s efficiency. 
Some boards of education have seen fit 
to reduce their budgets by eliminating 
what they term “frills and fads,” or those 
services most recently added to the cur- 
riculum. These newer subjects or serv- 
ices have come into the school system by 
virtue of: the demand made upon the 
schools to accommodate children at all 
levels of intelligence and of all varieties 
of interest, physical condition and voca- 
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FOOTBALL 
SHOES 


WITCH-ELK football shoes for 1933 pro- 


vide an 


unusually 


complete line from 


which to select your football shoe equip- 


ment. 


All models carry the rustproof, un- 
breakable cleat attachment. 


WITCH-ELK 


quality is abundantly evident in every shoe! 


@ FOR PRACTICE 


WITCH-ELK regulation detachable cleat football shoes are 
justly famous for their exceptional durability. Such items as: 
solid leather counters—oak leather soles reinforced with spring 
steel plates—fine kangaroo uppers—waterproof box toes, readily 
account for WITCH-ELKS built-in ability to stand up under 
extreme punishment. All WITCH-ELK shoes are guaranteed 
against defective workmanship or material. 


@ FOR GAMES 


WITCH-ELK detachable cleat game shoes are the finest avail- 
able. The No. 550 illustrated is our finest strictly game shoe. 
Exceptionally light in weight and made of yellowback kangaroo; 
it is constructed by a special process that gives extreme flexi- 
bility and great strength. Seams are absolutely guaranteed 
against ripping out in play. This shoe is specially designed 
and recommended for fast backs and ends. 





Il’ S HERE! THE NEW— 


ci PHANTOM” 


The Kangaroo Basketball Shoe 


After two years of research, experimentation and hard work the new 
WITCH-ELK “Phantom” comes to you a perfected shoe. We invite you 
to analyze the 10 features we have built into this shoe. As a basis for 
comparison check them against other basketball shoes. Remember, 
“Phantom” has them all! 


1. GENUINE KANGAROO UPPERS! 

2. VENTILATING EYELETS! 

3. CUSHIONED HEEL! 

4. LEATHER INSOLES! 

5. MOULDED LEATHER COUNTERS! 

6. NON-SKID SOLE THAT WON’T MARK FLOORS! 
7. LIGHTWEIGHT! 

8. SNUG, LASTING FIT! 

9 FLEXIBILITY! 
10. ECONOMY—CAN BE RESOLED! 


The “Phantom” not only has all the requisites of a perfect basketball 
shoe, but has an added snap in its clean, trim appearance. The polished 
black uppers are set off with white stitching, eyelets and laces. We have 
a circular giving complete information. Why not write for one? We 
will gladly send it. 


OWITCHELL-9 HEILL 


MAKERS OF FINE ATHLETIC SHOES 


1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OMPANY 
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tional outlook. Physical education is 
sometimes considered as one of the so- 
called frills and in some cases has been 
completely eliminated from the curri- 
culum. 

The cost of education should be meas- 
ured not by the subjects that are taught 
but rather by the number of children en- 
rolled in the schools. For many boys and 
girls the newer subjects, such as physical 
education, offer the best opportunity for 
social growth, development of skill, ap- 
preciation of knowledge, precise thinking 
and creative endeavor. The traditional 
curriculum, important as it is, cannot be 
adjusted to meet the needs and capacities 
of all boys and girls. Social stability in 
the United States cannot be dissociated 
from the promise of equality of opportu- 
nity through education. Here education, 
not alone of the physical but rather 
through the physical, plays an important 
part. Physical education is indispensable 
for the normal growth and development 
of youth. When children and young peo- 
ple are denied the growth and health and 
social adjustments which come from physi- 
cal activities and our competitive games 
in educational institutions and in our com- 
munity life, the saving in such expendi- 
tures may be more than offset by the in- 
crease of costs for health clinics, hospitals, 
reformatories and jails. 

In this period of unprecedented social 
and economical adjustment, laymen are 
asking school administrators to eliminate 
non-essentials from education. It is not 
that the American people have lost faith in 
modern education but that some retrench- 
ment in educational expenditures is neces- 
sary. Physical education has been at- 
taeked as a non-essential, but with a care- 
ful survey of the service which this pro- 
gram renders it will be found to be of an 
indispensable character. 

Physical education has to do with hu- 
man vitality, which is partly hereditary 
and partly developmental. The power of 
our vital organs is dependent upon the 
developmental physical activities of youth. 
In a sedentary and industrialized society, 
physical education is peculiarly indispensa- 
ble for the development of the vital organs 
of children and for the adequate function- 
ing of these same organs in adult life. 

Leisure time has increased tremen- 
dously in the last decade, and every indi- 
cation points to a further shortening of 
the working day. We call this leisure un- 
employment and are asked to regard it as 
a sudden and damaging blow. It is not 
sudden and will not harm us unless we 
bungle our job as educators. Clearly seen 
and wisely dealt with, it is not a disaster 
but a magnificent opportunity; a granted 
boon for which men have always prayed, 
namely, relief from the burden of labor. 
Training for the profitable use of leisure is 
a major task of education, and to this task 
physical education makes a large contribu- 
tion. There will be leisure in amounts un- 
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dreamed of a generation ago. This calls 
for types of education that will serve the 
play time of the whole population. The 
training is needed now for the leisure that 
is to come to the generation immediately 
affected by our schools. Therefore, in our 
modern world, physical education with its 
application to leisure time becomes indis- 
pensable. 

Physical education is indispensable also 
for the normal growth and development of 
youth into strong, vigorous young men 
and women. There is no royal road to a 
strong, manly body. When children and 
young people are denied the opportunity 
for growth and health that comes from 
physical activities in educational institu- 
tions and in the community life, the saving 
in such expenditures would be false econ- 
omy and comparable to the well-known 
case of the farmer who saved hay. He 
said he cal’lated that if he fed his donkey 
each day a little less hay than the day be- 
fore he could train his donkey to live with- 
out eating at all. The experiment was a 
great success until one day the donkey, 
who did not understand the scientific 
theory underlying the experiment, up and 
died. But the farmer saved his hay. 

At one time, education was merely a 
training of the mind, but the idea is every- 
where gaining ground that education must 
deal with the whole man and not with just 
part of him. Out of this conception has 
come the conviction that the good life ex- 
hibits play, laughter, recreation and joy, 
not as competitors with mental accom- 
plishments alone but as essential elements 
in full and fine living. For this, physical 
education is indispensable. In this ma- 
chine age with its deadly monotony of rou- 


tine labor, its emphasis upon mechanical . 


efficiency and its trend toward vicarious 
emotional life, physical education has be- 
come increasingly a necessity if we expect 
to train youth for complete and worth- 
while living. 

The development of character is closely 
related to the profitable use of leisure 
time. From the first settlement in this 
country almost to the present day, labor 
has occupied the whole life of our nation. 
During the last century we have con- 
quered, scalped and partially disem- 
boweled half a continent, and it took all 
our strength and leisure to do it. For the 
great mass of our people, labor and life 
were roughly synonymous. Labor was the 
routine and the training of and for life; 
so that labor was education as well as a 
method of livelihood. 

Labor was also a method of controlling 
emotion and imagination—the great crea- 
tive and explosive forces of the human 
soul—through the fatigue which labor 
eventually and inevitably produced. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years or more, 
however, accumulated wealth or the intro- 
duction of machinery has greatly reduced 
the burden of labor. By shortening the 





years of labor for the entire population, 
we have found time for schooling for all, 
and for a college training for many. For 
the masses, fatigue is still largely relied 
upon as an instrument of emotional con- 


trol. But, for a relatively small upper 
class, the control of fatigue has vanished, 
and education is relied upon to take its 
place. With the decline of religious teach- 
ing in home and church, this burden seems 
to have become too great for our educa- 
tional system, for during the last few years 
the children of the upper classes have 
been notably lacking in self-control. 

The machine age with shortened hours 
of labor and the controlling influence of 
fatigue may be felt upon all classes. Here 
again physical education is indispensable 
as an emotional as well as a physical out- 
let where our children may be taught self- 
control, co-operation, tolerance, fair play 
and neighborliness. Our physical educa- 
tion service provides the laboratory where 
each individual may experiment with him- 
self—and with other individuals—physi- 
cally, emotionally, mentally and morally. 
Under proper guidance this experimenta- 
tion tends to produce individuals better 
equipped to take their places in society 
and enjoy life to their fullest capabilities. 





THE successful financial season at El- 
gin, Illinois, High School in 1932, C. E. 
Adams, Athletic Director, attributes to 
the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
student body. With a squad of 150 boys 
out for the team, Director Adams be- 
lieves the outlook for a winning season 
in 1933 is favorable for both light and 
heavyweight teams. 

D. C. (Bossy) Cannon of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, High School declares the 
outlook is hopeful financially because of 
the rise of cotton prices. However, the 
loss of nineteen letter men out of twenty- 
two makes his coaching problem for the 
approaching football season a difficult 
one. In a school of approximately 800 
enrollment, Coach Cannon carries a grid- 
iron squad of 85. 

Formerty of Norton, West Virginia, 
High School, Harley Staggers is this year 
assuming the role of head coach at Po- 
tomac State College, Keyser, West Vir- 
ginia, recently vacated by George Par- 
rish. 

GREAT interest is being aroused over 
the opening football game to be played 
by Oregon Normal School at Monmouth, 
according to J. A. Cox, line coach at this 
institution. Normal’s opponent in this 
game is to be the College of the Pacific, 
coached by the Grand Old Man of Foot- 
ball, Amos Alonzo Stagg. The game will 
be played on the evening of September 
23. Coached by Larry Wolfe, Normal 
lost only one game last year and may be 
expected to give Coach Stagg’s team a 
stiff battle. 
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EQUIP YOUR TEAM WITH 
RAWLINGS 





Now is the time to give your equipment serious consideration— 
you can ward off many early season injuries and worries by pro- 
viding your men at the start of the practice session with correct 
equipment—equipment that will aid and protect them and keep 
them on the field throughout the entire season—equipment that 
is light and speedy plus being distinctive and flashy in design— 
equipment that possesses those inherent qualities that charac- 
terize the Rawlings Line. 


The wide price range will enable you to outfit your team at a 
cost in keeping with your budget—whether it be large or small. 


RAWLINGS NO. Z8 EIGHT-PIECE FOOTBALL HAS 
WON COACH AND PLAYER APPROVAL WHEREVER 
USED—TRY ONE AND YOU WILL UNDERSTAND 
WHY. 
Just Off The Press 
OUR 1933-34 FALL CATALOG 
Showing Complete Lines of— 
FOOTBALLS—HELMETS—SHOULDER PADS—PANTS 
Hip Paps—JERSEYS—STOCKINGS 
SHOES—SUNDRIES 
Copy Will Be Mailed on Request 


RAWLINGS 


MANUFACTURING COMP ANT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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The Older Coach and the Newer 
Physical Education 


HERE are the older coaches who 

W have been attending one or more 

coaching schools every year for 
the last fifteen years? They are strangely 
absent from the graduate schools of phys- 
ical education. It cannot be lack of in- 
terest in sports; therefore it must be a 
feeling that they are not included in the 
Newer Physical Education. They are well- 
versed in sports but may feel there is 
something in the. newer program which 
excludes them, or which they do not un- 
derstand. 

My own experience is probably typical 
of that of the older coaches, who seem to 
be getting out of line with recent trends in 
physical education. I felt there was some- 
thing of value in physical education be- 
sides coaching and decided to get it. The 
University of Illinois offers a four year 
coaching course, which I decided to take. 
Upon matriculating I found the program 
was not only coaching; it included every- 
thing that pertained to any part of physi- 
cal education. Coaching was but one part 
of the course. 

After completing the work at Illinois, 
I realized the need for graduate training 
and selected Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as the place to get in touch 
with the latest trends in physical educa- 
tion. 

The newer physical education as I have 


By John Van Liew 
Director of Athletics, Hanover College 


come to view it, and as it is presented by 
Dr. W. L. Hughes at Teachers College, in- 
cludes several phases administered as 
shown in the accompanying set-up. 

This seems to be a logical set-up for a 
department of health and physical educa- 
tion. The overlapping phases of health 
and physical education are grouped under 
one administrative head. 

The administrator of such a department 
must have broad training, be familiar with 
all phases of the program and a specialist 
in at least one sport, in addition to per- 
sonality and administrative ability. 

Dr. Hughes describes the physical edu- 
cation activities as a pyramid, with the re- 
quired physical education as a base. The 
emphasis in this phase of the program 
should be based upon teaching the skills 
in the different activities to provide the 
student with the abilities to play the games 
outside of the class periods or in after life. 

The middle section of the pyramid in- 
cludes intramural sports or activities in 
which the students participate voluntarily. 

The top of the pyramid or the apex is 
composed of intercollegiate athletics, in 
which the emphasis is upon instruction and 
competition. In this section will be found 
the men who possess the highest degree of 
skill in activities. All students have the 
opportunity to participate in some phase 
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| Health Education | Physical Education 
Required : 
Health Health Health Physical Intramural Intercollegiate 
Service Supervision Instruction Education Activities Athletics 
Regular Elective Medical 
Classes Classes Gymnastics 













































































Basketball 

Swimming Football 
Volleyball Baseball 
Soccer Basketball 
Speedball Track 
Playground ball Tennis 
Track events Swimming 
Tennis Cross-Country 
Golf _. Golf 
Handball 

Bowling 

Wrestling 





of the program, and the best in the col- 
lege reach the peak. 

As Dr. Hughes states, “Our program 
of physical education did not develop 
ideally.”? 

Games are the result of our inherent 
desire for play, and the games program 
was first developed from the boys them- 
selves. They organized teams, bought 
their own equipment, scheduled and played 
games, and formed state athletic associa- 
tions to facilitate competition. 

The main value of football is that it 
affords an opportunity for development 
of organic systems, play attitudes and ap- 
preciations, and sportsmanship. Football 
ranks third in the list of activities for col- 
lege men by the Committee on Curriculum 
Research of the College Physical Educa- 
tion Association. 

The feeling that football was not ap- 
preciated in the Newer Physical Education 
created an antagonism which has gradually 
drawn many of the older men away from 
this field. Such is not justified. The 
Newer Physical Education does include 
football. The advocates of a broad pro- 
gram of physical education favor all forms 
of intramural and intercollegiate ath- 
letics, if they are properly conducted. Ap- 
parently all the physical educator asks is 
that the coach broaden his interests and 
improve himself so that he will be able 
to promote or assist in the promotion of all 
phases of the program for all the students 
in the institution. 

All coaches, both young and old, should 
consider the following questions and rate 
themselves: 

1. Are your training, interest and knowl- 
edge broad enough to be a part of a 
modern educational program? 

2. Do you consider the health of the boy 
above the winning of the game? 

3. Do you promote or help promote in- 
tramural athletics and required phys- 
ical education, or are you antagonis- 
tic? 

4. Do you realize that a physical educa- 
tion program built in such a manner 
as Dr. Hughes’ pyramid makes for 
a rounded development of all the 
students and for stronger and better 
athletic teams? 

5. Do you attend faculty meetings and 
represent physical education as an 


1 Hughes, W. L., “The Contribution of Intercol- 
legiate Athletics to the Objectives of Education,” 
ATHLETIC JouRNAL, November, 1932, p. 36 
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avi V Heads Up 
\ SP On We March 


* * * Coaches are back on the job—first games are but a few 
weeks away. 


* * * Anticipating a large demand for new equipment, we have 
on hand for prompt shipment large stocks of the leading school 


numbers in the following lines: 


Football Pants = Shoulder Pads 
Helmets = Football Shoes 


* *& *& This equipment is right up to the minute and is moderately 
priced. Immediate orders can be promptly filled from this stock 
WHILE IT LASTS. 





* * * Colored Helmets and Jerseys can be made-to-order only 
_—shipments made in approximately 10 days from receipt of order. 
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important part ‘of the entire college 
curriculum ? 

6. Do you realize that taking the ad- 
vanced work necessary to qualify 
you to promote an enlarged program 
in the Newer Physical Education, 
your knowledge as a specialist in one 
or more branches, your experience 
and organizing ability would be a 
power in promoting such a program? 

Educators viewed with contempt the 

first attempts at organized games and com- 
petitive sports in schools and colleges. 
The whole program grew with such 
rapidity that the educational authorities 
were forced later to tolerate athletics and 
to supervise them. 

The Seven Cardinal Principles proposed 

for Secondary Education are 

(1) Health; (2) Command of the funda- 


mental processes; (3) Worthy home mem- 
bership; (4) Citizenship; (5) Vocation; 
(6) Leisure time activities; (7) Ethical 
character. 

Physical education probably contrib- 
utes to most of the objectives as much as 
or more than any other subject in the cur- 
riculum. Educators were forced to a re- 
alization of the educational possibilities of 
properly administered physical education. 
This change in attitude led to the accept- 
ance of athletics in education. This new 
viewpoint regarding athletics emphasized 
the need for teachers adequately trained to 
promote a broad program of activities. 
Where could properly trained specialists 
in physical education be obtained? 

Some teachers colleges and universities 
responded with courses leading to a mas- 
ter of arts degree with a major in physical 


education. 





From these schools began to 
appear the Newer Physical Education in 
the form of a complete and well-rounded 
program. Advocates of the Newer Physi- 
cal Education believe that required classes 
should be used primarily for teaching fun- 
damental skills to all students. 

The staff members in health and physi- 
cal education at Teachers College appear 
to be quite optimistic regarding the future 
of this important work. Dr. Hughes con- 
tends that if we are to save intercollegiate 
athletics we must combine them with the 
required and intramural activities as a 
part of the broad program of physical 
education. I subscribe whole-heartedly to 
these views. 

It is my belief that the older coaches 
need the Newer Physical Education and 
that physical education needs these men. 


Pertinent Paragraphson Physical 


From the Strayer Report 


EALTH EDUCATION in schools 
H has developed in response to sev- 

eral influences. The medical ex- 
amination of children, for many years 
known as medical inspection, has come as 
a direct corollary of the principle of com- 
pulsory education. The very life of a de- 
mocracy is dependent upon the education 
of its members. In order to secure a pop- 
ulation that is thoughtful of its responsi- 
bilities and informed regarding vocational 
duties of citizens, the state demands that 
a number of years shall be given by every 
child to pursuing a public school educa- 
tion, and in order that this may be done 
for all, it takes the matter entirely out of 
the hands of parents. 

When the great battle for free public 
school education was won in the United 
States, the boys and girls came trooping 
into the schools in great numbers. It was 
not long before school administrators rec- 
ognized that the compulsory features of 
public education caused certain problems 
and implied definite responsibilities. The 
grouping of large numbers in classrooms 
increased tremendously the danger of con- 
tagion, and the epidemics that swept 
through schools in these early years cried 
ot for an administrative control that had 
not been foreseen. The implications were 
also just as real. Since the whole child, 
as well as the child’s mind, went to school, 
the principle of compulsory education im- 
plied the principle of educating the whole 
child. From time to time critics have 
arisen to present their condemnation of 
what they pleased to call the frills of edu- 
cation, but the plain truth of the matter 
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Education 


is quite beyond a mere departure from the 
traditional subject matter of early effort 
in this direction. The effort everywhere 
to give children a richer curriculum than 
that offered a generation and more ago is 
not an example of mere humanitarianism. 
It represents a serious effort to do the job 
that is demanded by the facts of a child’s 
nature and by the changed and changing 
nature of modern society. 

After a variety of studies and numerous 
investigations, we know more concerning 
the nature of children. The time is past 
for educated people to talk about the 
mind as an entity, separate and distinct 
from the body, or to regard the mind as 
the function of the brain alone. In short, 
it is accepted in scientific and informed 
circles that education must deal with the 
whole child since the whole child goes to 
school, and, moreover, that the whole 
child is educated through motor activities, 
rhythmic experiences, conversation, en- 
vironment, quite as definitely, though in 
a different way, as he is through perform- 
ing exercises in reading, writing and arith- 
metic. Indeed, this emphasis upon the 
whole child has led to the principle that 
seeks to protect the child from disease as 
well as from ignorance; from weakness 
of heart and of other muscles, as well as 
from feebleness of mind; and from awk- 
wardness of body, as well as awkwardness 
of manners. The changed and changing 
conditions of modern society have re- 
sulted in remarkable aggregations of young 
people in the schools. Thousands now 
gather in one building for educational pur- 
poses. The modern school is compelled to 


supply a greatly enriched curriculum for 
these thousands, with greatly restricted 
opportunities in the community for par- 
ticipation in avocational activities. If the 
present tendency of our industrialized so- 
ciety continues, it is probably true that 
the avocational education in schools will 
become far more vital to the democratic 
state than the vocational efforts that now 
seem so supremely important. It is ap- 
parent then that health and physical edu- 
cation rest upon fundamental rather than 
upon frivolous or whimsical bases. It is 
with this fundamental philosophy in mind 
that the survey of health and physical 
education in the Chicago public schools 
has been made. 

Pp. 143-4, 

Stnce schools are conducted primarily 
for the education of the whole child, 
there must be established administrative 
unity to the end that all aspects of school 
life may be co-ordinated in this effort of 
education. 

It is reported that “71 per cent of Chi- 
eago’s school children had physical de- 
fects of such serious character as to affect 
the child’s future health, happiness, and 
progress” and it is estimated that “435,000 
of Chicago’s school children have from one 
to five physical defects, or a total of 
1,500,000.” 
~?P. 149. 

QuiTE generally the plans for mental 
hygiene in the schools are focussed only 
upon the maladjusted child and the 
functions of the psychiatrist are regarded 
as primarily therapeutic in character. The 
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- GO BY TRAIN 


Every Athletic Director and Coach 
should recognize its wisdom 


Keep that Pep The result of months of careful train- 


. of rigid self-denial... of 
painstaking effort on the Pe of coach and team alike. Don’t 
risk all this and your chance of victory, too. Take your team 
by train ... make sure that your men arrive fresh... full of 
pep... ona well-planned schedule with ample time for rest 
or last minute practice. 


Safest—Surest Take your team by train—end your 


travel worries. During 1932 the rail- 
roads carried four hundred eighty million passengers with only 
one fatality in all the United States. Contrast this with the 
tragic story of highway accidents listed daily in your local 
newspapers ... mentally convert these local figures to a national 
basis... it’s good, sound business to take your team by train. 


Ma AKE THIS A TRAINING RULE 





—_and Cheapest Rail fares for the movement of 


your team and student body com- 
pare favorably with any other method of transportation. When 
the elements of safety, restfulness and certainty of arrival are 
considered, train travel is cheaper and more desirable. For 
the best interests of your team, your school, your student body 
and yourself, take your team by train . . . and the ardent 
“rooters” will ride with them. 


WHEN PLANNING THE NEXT TRIP FOR YOUR TEAM 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL RAILROAD REPRESENTATIVE 


This advertisement published by the Railroads—members of Southwestern, Transconti- 
nental and Western Passenger Associations, comprising carriers in the territory west 
of Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg and New Orleans 


Use the Stee/ Highways - be Safe and Certain 
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rapid growth in recent years of mental 
and nervous diseases, the wide prevalence 
of social maladjustment call for the best 
organization for mental hygiene that it is 
possible to install and support. The needs 
in Chicago are not greatly different from 
those experienced in any metropolitan 
area. People are much the same every- 
where and the urban folk have problems 
in common. In general there are four 
phases of service required in mental hy- 
giene—custodial, remedial, preventive, and 
enriching. The first two are outside the 
functions of the school, but the last two 
must be accepted as items of the school’s 
responsibility for the mental health of 
boys and girls. Indeed, it may be urged 
soundly that boards of education should 
assume some responsibility for the mental 
health of teachers. Mason’s study of mal- 
adjusted teachers in the New York schools 
gives support to this point of view. The 
various items in the teaching situation 
were examined by C. E. Benson but little 
evidence pointed to overwork, which is so 
often given by the layman as the chief 
cause of maladjustment. There was, how- 
ever, one common factor—they lacked ob- 
jective interests. Reading, study and re- 
ligion comprised their main avocations. 
Sports, dancing, music, travel, and the 
theatre which are often spoken of as “frills 
of education” were lacking in the lives of 
the maladjusted teacher. Today it is in- 
creasingly recognized that play and recre- 
ation are indispensable for the mainte- 
nance of health and happiness. As this is 
understood, the mystery of breakdowns, 
of strange nervous maladies, of curious 
personalities begins to disappear in the 
face of the simple facts about how to live. 
“P. 158, Editor’s Note: The italics are ours. 

WHEN efforts arise in a community to 
eliminate music, art, dramatics, games, 
dancing, and sports from the schools, the 
matter should not be considered in terms 
of the little red schoolhouse and a different 
civilization, nor in terms of some mistaken 
persons whose contribution to the solution 
of social problems is marked by a stand- 
ardized denunciation of “the frills of edu- 
cation,” but omits all that might be said 
for the laughter, smiles, and happiness of 
children, in terms of mental hygiene in the 
schools. Dr. Mayo’s recent statement 
that every other bed in the hospitals of 
the United States is occupied by cases of 
mental or nervous disease calls attention 
to the danger of the present situation. 

Pp. 159-160, 

Tue words physical education call forth 
a variety of responses. To some they 
mean one thing; to others something quite 
different is implied. To many, however, 
the words suggest physical qualities main- 
ly and the first word, physical, dominates 
the second, education. It is true perhaps 
that a generation ago, exponents of this 
activity were concerned mostly with an 
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education of the physical, but it is even 
more true to-day that present efforts in 
the schools and colleges are directed 
toward an education through the physical. 
This newer emphasis is trying to inter- 
pret in practice the implications of the 
theory of unity of the individual. Al- 
though many educated persons continue 
to speak of education as if it were merely 
a matter of mental training, it is obvious 
that such a view is partial and limited. It 
is not too much to expect that we shall 
progress in our understanding of human 
nature to that point where we shall por- 
tray in practice the full meaning of the 








RESENT economic conditions have 

directed the attention of taxpayers 
to expenditures in the public schools. 
In some communities, athletics and 
health education are being attacked as 
“tads and frills” and are being asked 
to justify their retention in the school 
program. 

Most of the critics of physical edu- 
cation are unacquainted with the 
newer concept of education. Fifty or 
a hundred years ago, the school was 
interested only in the mind of the 
child. His health was the concern of 
the home; his morals the concern of 
the church. Failure of the older sys- 
tem brought about the newer concept 
that true education must concern it- 
self with the whole child, the whole 
man. 

Physical education instructors and 
athletic coaches may themselves be 
convinced that their activities have a 
very real purpose in the newer educa- 
tional scheme. They may be able to 
justify their programs with solid and 
pertinent facts. However, because of 
their position, because they may be 
charged, unjustly perhaps, with being 
biased in favor of their own vocations, 
their facts do not carry so much weight 
as those presented by a general edu- 
cator. 

In 1932, the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, published its “Report of the 
Survey of the Schools of Chicago, 
Illinois.” The survey was made under 
the direction of Dr. George D. Strayer, 
whose prominence in the field of gen- 
ral education lifts him above any pos- 
sible charge of bias toward health or 
physical education. Certain para- 
graphs from Dr. Strayer’s report are 
here published through the courtesy of 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Coaches 
will do well to study these paragraphs 
and to bring them to the attention of 
persons who class physical education 
and athletics with the fads and frills. 

All page references are to Column 
III of the report. 








concept, the whole man. When that time 
comes, we shall consider a person lacking 
in recreational skills, in rhythmic and sim- 
ilar motor activities quite uneducated, re- 
gardless of the profundity of his intellec- 
tual equipment. Since we make our lives 
and have to live the lives that we have 
made, the test of how to live will be ap- 
plied more generally than it is at present. 
We shall recognize then that the person 


who is educated only in the arts and sci- 
ences is as unprepared for life as the ath- 
lete who is educated only in physical per- 
formances. 

It is not important to state relative val- 
ues in the intellectual and motor fields. 
The need is to stress unity and ways of 


living. But it should be said that there is 
no purpose in this report to exalt one over 
the other. The cult of muscle as muscle 
is more ridiculous than the cult of mind or 
the cult of spirit. In purpose it is less 
broad, for it has never assayed the wisdom 
of the world nor the immortality of man. 
And yet it is important to remember that 
strong muscles will ever be prime necessi- 
ties in human life. In this assertion, there 
is no disposition to advocate the exercise 
of muscles for strength alone; because in 
education we do not exercise muscles to 
strengthen them, but we engage in educa- 
tional experiences the pursuit of which 
strengthens the muscles. 

By this criterion we need to examine all 
the physical education in the schools. We 
shall observe that much of the conven- 
tional drill of the gymnasium, so ostenta- 
tiously and unprofitably developed and so 
often conducted for the purpose of exer- 
cising children, loses its significance when 
confronted with the problem of educating 
young persons to engage in physical activi- 
ties because they have skills and interests 
in such things. According to this view, 
then, physical education ceases to be a 
gymnastic technique, a series of steps, or 
a co-ordination, and becomes a way of 
living. Instead of exercise, the chief out- 
come may be the interests developed. If 
young people learn to love wholesome liv- 
ing, the crucial question in American edu- 
cation is solved. 

“Pp. 162-3. 

CHILDREN should be encouraged to take 
part in plays, dances, and athletic activi- 
ties that are pleasurable and satisfactory 
to them. The fun of being a member of 
a group is decidedly worthwhile. The 
physical education program in the Chi- 
eago schools should be changed to meet 
the challenge of the new education which 
emphasizes pupil initiative, creative plan- 
ning, joy in performance, and the acquire- 
ment of skills that lead to worthy out- 
comes that will carry over into afterschool 
life. 

THE junior high school child is living in 
an age of romance, high ideals, and an 
awakening of his physical and social pow- 
ers. He should be given a full program in 
physical as well as in mental education. 
This should be a program that will chal- 
lenge his interests and test his skills. An 
excellent example of this is the intramural 
athletic program. Unfortunately, some 
teachers regard this sort of activity as in- 
cidental to the real business of formal ex- 
ercises. To offer the junior high school 
pupil the dry husks of calisthenic drills is 
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of a. great football 





F eaapuernes is no stronger than its insides. 
And it is in this inside strength that the Reach 
No. 05 Official Football simply can’t be surpassed. 


Where does extra strength come from? Primarily, 
from the special Reach Double Lining. A lining that 
prevents stretching or bulging, insures official size, 
weight, and shape through a long lifetime of hard 
use! And this Reach Double Lining is so processed 
that it can’t interfere with normal, lively bounce. 


Now let’s take a look at the outside of No. 05. 








Here you find a cover that’s cut from the choicest, 
toughest hide ever used for footballs. Double-laced 
at the factory, ready for quick inflation. 


Add all these virtues up...and you get the Reach 
No. 05 Official Football—to our way of thinking 
the best football that can be made! 


@ For further information on this great ball and the 
complete new Reach football line, get in touch with 
your Reach dealer or drop a card to A. J. Reach, 
Wright & Ditson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


© 1933, A. J. R.—W. & D. INC. 
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MUSCLES 


KNOTTED 


WITH PAIN? 


..-here’s quick relief 


T’S just like untying a knot when 
you soothe away the ache from 

a muscle kinked with pain—with 
Absorbine Jr. 

When you rub on this wonderful 
liniment the misery vanishes like 
snow before a warm Spring sun. 
Massaged into all the sore spots, it 
spreads a wonderful soothing balm. 
A grand warm feeling—a pleasant 
glow penetrates to the deepest seat 
of soreness. As the warmth steals 
in—the pain steals OUT! 

Muscle pains simply can’t linger 
long when Absorbine Jr. gets to 
work. 

That’s why for 40 years Absorbine 
Jr. has been such a standby of 
coaches, athletes and trainers. If you 
haven’t a bottle on your bathroom 
shelf—you should have. There’s 
nothing that can take its place for 
bruises, strains, sprains or any 
muscle ailment. Price, $1.25. For 
free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 
245 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass. In Canada: Lyman Building, 
Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, aches, bruises, 
cuts, sprains, abrasions, sleeplessness, 
“ATHLETE'S FOOT’ 
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to miss a rare opportunity for an educa- 
tion in wholesome interests and functional 
skills. 


P. 167. 


Athletics, including games and sports, is 
a vital part of the entire physical educa- 
tion program. It is the part that appeals 
most to normal children. It satisfies their 
desires to run, jump, throw, catch, tackle, 
and achieve. It is a power for great good 
in a school system when it is organized 
properly and conducted efficiently. As 
good pupils help to raise class scholarship 
standards, so do good performers in games 
and athletics raise standards in physical 
performance. The team is a challenge to 
all. In a well-organized department, all 
are invited and encouraged to try for the 
team. Because the team represents the 
school, team members must meet satis- 





factory scholastic requirements. Because 
they represent excellence in performance, 
they must know, practice, train, and fol- 
low the rules of the game, play fairly, and 
then accept the decisions of officials. 
Thus, athletics, more than any other sub- 
ject in the school, makes an emphasis 
upon the whole man and should have the 
support of all teachers who respect an 
education for life. 

~ Pp. 169-170. Editor’s Note: The italics are ours. 


Athletics should be organized first for 
the boys who take part, second for the 
school, and third for the community. It 
would be difficult or impossible to justify 
the use of athletics for school pride or 
community prestige at the expense of good 
academic performance or the athlete’s 
health. 


P. 172. 


Is Swimming Harmful? 
By S. E. Bilik, M.D. 


Director, Physical Therapy, Bellevue Hospital, New York City 


Tis article by Dr. Bilik is in reply 
to “Physical Medicine Applied to 
Swimming,” by Dr. G. G. Deaver and 
Dr. J. S. Coulter, published in the 
January issue of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL. The Editor is glad to 
present both sides of this controversy, 
although he does not necessarily spon- 
sor either point of view. 

“When you were a tadpole, 

And I was a fish, 

In the Paleozoic age . . . ” 


T the time referred to in the above 
A bit of verse, swimming admittedly 
was our favorite means of locomo- 
tion. Slowly we started up the ladder of 
evolution. For a while we crawled on 
snake-like bellies; then we waddled like 
ducks. Limbs appeared, and we ran about 
on all fours or swung in the trees like 
apes. Time came when we straightened 
our trunk, used our hind-limbs for walk- 
ing, and our fore-limbs as arms. And now, 
here we are in the Great Era of Technoc- 
racy, Democracy, Double Wing-Back For- 
mations and Doctors who Condemn Swim- 
ming. 
Mother Earth is teeming with a hybrid 
genus, a collection of freaks, variously 
known as “guys,” “dames,” “bozos,” 
“skirts,” “blokes,” etc. We love to think 
of ourselves as God’s greatest gift to the 
Earth—unique, superb, perfect. But, the 
truth is that we are just another type of 
insect, molded of the clay of our ancestry. 
We cannot shake off our past. With a bit 
of earnest effort we can learn to swim like 
a fish, be mean as a snake, leap like a frog, 
swing like an ape, run like a deer, fight 
like a tiger, eat like a horse and act like a 
pig. The characteristics and activities of 
our progenitors are apt to be natural for 
us. 


My fellow physicians, Deaver and Coul- 
ter, have a different viewpoint. In the 
January issue of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL, 
they fired a broadside, asserting that as a 
form of physical exercise and a recreational 
sport, swimming is unnatural . . . has 
few health values . May result in 
great harm. 

As has been said, “Every person has a 
right to express his conviction and every 
other person has a right to knock him 
down for it.” My impression is that the 
authors have stirred up a hornet’s nest 
and that there will be a horde of opponents 
eager to get at them. I myself hasten to 
take a hearty, though not a malicious, 
whack at them. 

I am going on record as an enthusiastic 
advocate of swimming as one of the most 
natural, beneficial and harmless forms of 
physical activity available to humanity. 
The whole world is not crazy when it annu- 
ally rushes off to the beaches as soon as 
the weather permits; nor is the youth who 
is taking his daily plunge in the pool com- 
mitting a crime against sane living. 

Swimming is a splendid form of physi- 
cal exercise — developing, invigorating, 
beautifying. Swimming, sensibly indulged 
in, combines the usual physiological effects 
of exercise with the added effects traceable 
to the water and its temperature. It 
brings about a better muscular tone, stim- 
ulates the functioning of the vital organs, 
increases metabolism and serves to inure 
the body against exposure. Show me a 
man, a woman or a child who swims regu- 
larly, and I will show you a body that 
looks heaithy and that is thoroughly 
healthy. This afternoon I watched a large 
group of adolescent boys cavorting in a 
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PRICES 
EFFECTIVE 
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RIDDELL 


Quality FOOTBALL SHOES 














Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 





Yellow Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable cleats 


Style G—A hand turned 
feather weight football 
shoe of the finest quality 
yellow back Kangaroo. 
Will stand hard usage for 
a game shoe. Ten eyelets 
high. Cleats will not 
punch through sole. If 
not otherwise ordered will 
be equipped with No. 4 





cleats. School price, 


$12.75. 


Style H—A very fine 
yellow back Kangaroo, 
Goodyear Welt shoe of 
the best University grade. 
Teneyeletshigh. Equipped 
with No. 4 cleats. School 
price, $10.15. 








Blue Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable cleats 


Style R—A blue Kangaroo 
Welt 


quality. 


shoe of excellent 

Will stand hard 
The H shoe made 
in blue back. Ten eyelets 
high. Equipped with No. | 
School price, $8.15. 


usage. 


cleats. 


Style Z—Hand turned, feather weight football shoe. The 


lightest football shoe made. 


Also has a special feature 


of having no back stay which makes it a shoe especially 


desirable for punters. 





Ten eyelets high. 
Kangaroo shoe equipped with No. 6 cleats. 


A blue back 
$11.50. 


Style P—A blue back Kan- 
garoo Welt shoe for backs 
or line. Best high grade 
High School shoe in 
America for the money. 
Used by a good many Uni- 
versity teams. Ten eyelets 
high. Equipped with No. | 
cleats. School price, $6.65. 


Style PX—Has a soft toe. 
lets high. Equipped with No. 
$6.65. 


Box toes on Styles G or Z at an extra Cost of 50c per pair 


Style O—A blue back 
Kangaroo shoe of excel- 
lent value for high schools 
and junior high school 
teams. Nine eyelets high. 
Equipped with No. | 
cleats. School price, 


$5.25. 





Kicking toes—KICKING TOES 
are a hard square box toe built 
on either right or left foot on 
any style except the X. We 
carry a very small stock of 
these in the P, R, H, and G 
styles on the right foot. 

School price, $1.00 per 


pair extra. 





Otherwise like P. Ten eye- 


1 cleats.. School price, 











Any Riddell cleat 
may be used on 
any of our shoes. 
No. i—Best for 





practice and 
wear. 
No. 2—Mud 


No. 1 
No. 


cleat to No. I. 
Same density as 


No. |. 





ahh 


3—Extra 
long mud cleat. 


No. 2 
No. aust ‘a 


in better but will not wear quite as well. 


Riddell Interchangeable Cleats 


aAAA 


No. 6—Game 
concave cleat. 
Same density as 


No. 4. 


No. 7—Mud 
cleat to No. 6. 

















Football Fixtures—A fixture 
is a bolt, a nut and a washer. 
The price quoted is for a com- 


plete unit. Each, $0.05. 


Pliers—Cleats may be changed 
with pliers. We can furnish 
a cheap plier for this work. 


School price, $0.25. 


Style X 
Style X—This is a Cowhide 
or side leather shoe with Rid- 
dell interchangeable cleats. 
A good shoe for the money. 
Equipped with No. | cleats. 





School price, $4.65. 





Cowhide 





No. 4 No. Ri, No. 7 School price, per 
Harder than No. Bs aR 5—Mud | set of 14 cleats, 
cleat to No. 4. $0.75. 
Plates 


Plates—A spring steel plate is 
used both in the sole and in 
the heel of our football shoes. 
A reinforcing plate is also 
used to strengthen the two 
back cleats on the tap where 
the severest strain comes. 
Sole Plates 12c per pair. 
Heel Plates 10c per pair. 
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COACH. 


heres help 
for you! 


A book that should be in the hands of 
every member of your squad at the start 
of the season— 

Gives the men a higher conception of 
the game, converts them into better ma- 
terial—makes them learn more about 
football, and learn it faster— 


HIP-POCKE T 
FOOTBALL 


48 pages of concentrated football lore, 
logic, and inspiration — packed with 
strategy, tactics, ideas and ideals— max- 
ims of famous coaches and players— 
analyses of plays, tips for defense and 
offense—fly leaf for your autograph, 
extra pages for writing in your addi- 
tional suggestions and individual in- 
structions— 

Inspires loyalty, fair play, discipline, 
co-operation, true sportsmanship. 


A UNIVERSITY COACH SAYS: 


7 “A book every player and coach 
should have and use regularly.” 


A HIGH SCHOOL COACH SAYS: 


“It fills a long felt need. I want 
every boy on my squad to have 
a copy of it.” 


Entirely new! Nothing else like it. 


Enthusiastically appreciated by every 
candidate. 


Ideal as a Gift... 


aig the Coach 


Many coaches present copies to all 
members of their squad as gifts; others 
order enough for all, letting each man 
pay for his own. 

Intensify team spirit, get your men off 
to a flying start at the outset of the sea- 
son. 


Extremely Low Price 


Send 25¢ for sample copy today, or bet- 
ter still, order enough for your entire 
squad. One dozen, $3.00; 25, $5.00; 50, 
$9.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, or re- 
turn books and get your money back. 


Edition is limited. Order today. 
Address 


THE STECK COMPANY 
publishers 


Steck Bldg... Austin,lexas 
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gym pool, and, as a whole-hearted advo- 
cate of healthful living, felt joyous at the 
sight of the fine bodies—developed by 
swimming. My little girl was a scrawny, 
ailing youngster until the summer she sud- 
denly developed a liking for swimming. 
There was an amazing transformation; 
the appetite improved, the child gained 
weight rapidly, the susceptibility to “colds” 
disappeared. Verily, she became a “dif- 
ferent” child. Does not Johnny Weismul- 
ler tell a similar story? 

Drs. Deaver and Coulter claim that 
anatomically we are not meant for swim- 
ming because we lack some muscles which 
serve to compress the nostrils and thus 
prevent exposure of the sensitive mucous 
membrane to the cold water. A facetious 
reply would be that we do not swim with 
our nostrils and that consequently the 
argument does not hold water. A sounder 
argument is the following: the mucous 
membrane lining the nasal passages has 
the ability to adjust itself to variations in 
temperature. Those who live in the far 
North do not plug their nostrils to keep 
out sub-zero air. Nor is it reasonable to 
suppose that cold water flowing into a 
healthy nose can do any harm. At any 
rate I have never observed any. 

The authors of the article claim that the 
cells of the mucous membrane of the nasal 
passages are “delicate.” They probably 
are, in early childhood. That is why 
youngsters catch “colds” so easily. How- 
ever, as the years roll on, this mucous 
membrane is toughened by the frequent 
infections, the exposure to all sorts of tem- 
peratures, by the inhalation of irritating 
and objectionable gases and vapors, by the 
dust and foreign particles in the air. I 
believe that a stream of water, however 
cold, will cause at most no more than a 
feeling of temporary unpleasantness. 

The authors stress the statement that 
man does not possess the peculiar ability 
of the frog to regulate his bodily tempera- 
ture. This is correct. However, we have 
a mechanism of our own which is probably 
a bit more advanced and efficient than the 
frog’s. We have a heat centre in the brain 
which prevents undue loss of bodily heat 
by constricting the superficial blood ves- 
sels. This can stimulate an increased pro- 
duction of heat, chiefly in the muscles of 
the body. This ability to limit heat loss is 
of vital importance. 

When a demand is made on the body for 
more heat, the latter is made available by 
the burning of glycogen in the muscles. 
Physical activity during exposure to low 
temperatures is therefore of pronounced 
value. That is why a swimmer is less apt 
to become chilled than a bather, and also 
that is why the length of the bathing 
period should be less than that of the 
swimming period. The glycogen supply in 
the muscles is kept up by a flow of more 
glycogen from the liver. We can go on 





imagining a swim lengthy enough to drain 
the body thoroughly of its glycogen supply. 
The body would then turn to its deposits 
of fatty tissue and begin to burn them in 
order to supply additional heat. 1 cannot 
visualize a swim long enough to force the 
body to start chewing and burning its 
important tissues, such as muscle and 
nerve. Admittedly this may occur in cases 
of ill and miserably scrawny individuals. 
But who, pray, would permit such invalids 
to go bathing and swimming, without the 
most careful supervision and regulation? 

The authors inform us that Dr. Taylor 
caused a group of children to swim for 
forty-five minutes, and that he was able 
to show a lowering of the bodily tempera- 
ture to 95 degrees. Forty-five minutes 
more of swimming and the youngsters 
probably would have had no temperature 
at all. Forty-five minutes is a long swim 
even for a trained man. Certainly no 
youngster should be permitted to soak in 
water for more than fifteen minutes. An 
experiment of this type is on a par with 
one of making a youngster play basketball 
for three hours, or run a fifteen mile race. 
Of course, if an exercise is indulged in to 
the point of exhaustion, low temperature, 
low blood pressure and almost complete 
collapse may follow. 

I strongly disagree with the authors that 
“abnormal changes in body functioning 
take place” while swimming. The adjust- 
ments incidental to swimming are physio- 
logical. Our body is well capable of adjust- 
ing itself to environmental changes, and 
this adaptability is quite wide in scope. 

Drs. Deaver and Coulter assert that 
swimming predisposes to middle ear and 
sinus infections. Over twenty years of 
intensive association with physical educa- 
tion has given me no basis for believing 
this assertion to be sound. Admittedly, if 
an individual nursing a “cold” goes in 
swimming or bathing, he is courting 
trouble. But any type of exposure is apt 
to aggravate a cold. Again and again it 
has been correctly stressed that every 
“cold” carries a shroud in its baggage. A 
“cold” must be treated with extreme care, 
or it may spread to the ear, the sinuses, 
the throat, the lungs. Do the authors 
imply that, given an individual in normal 
health who has no infection of the nasal 
tract, swimming will cause him to develop 


‘ an otitis or a sinusitis? If they do, I beg 


to differ. 

Every nook and crevice in our body 
which is connected with the outside world 
by an open passageway teems with bac- 
teria—even when the individual is enjoying 
splendid health. The germs are every- 
where. Some of them are harmless. Others 
are potentially harmful. The authors claim 
that in swimming some of the latter are 
siphoned into the sinuses or through the 
Eustachian tubes and that thus an infec- 
tion may follow; the cold water injures the 
“delicate” cells of the lining of the passages, 
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SPALDING IMPROVED VALVE 
BALANCED BLADDER 


Guaranteed not to leak 
Guaranteed not to puncture 
Guaranteed to work at all times 


Guaranteed to be fool-proof 





ERE is a basketball with a valve through Se 5 is thoroughly inspected and tested before it leaves 
which air may never escape! It’s the Spalding the factory to prove that it is official in size and 
Official (DV) Basketball. weight. 

Never has a ball been so easy to inflate or deflate At a lower price, the Spalding D2V Regulation 
—as desired. A special inflating tool comes with the ) Basketball is especially suited for high school play. 
ball. (And it’s impossible to puncture the bladder Here’s a sturdy, long-lived ball that’s been popular 
while inflating with this method.) When the DV with players and coaches season after season. And 
is ready for play it is, thanks to the Spalding Valve it, too, is equipped with the new Spalding valve 


Balanced Bladder (an exclusive feature), the most sth iedieads balanced bladder! 


perfectly balanced ball in the game today. = aoe Send for the Spalding College and School Cata- 


It is double lined and double laced. There areno SPaiding — jog. It lists the entire new line of Spalding Basket- 


dead spots. It’s a ball with perfect rebound. And it ders. ball Equipment. ©a.c.s. aBnos. 
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Start 
the Athletic Season 


with a_ well-stocked first-aid 


cabinet. 


For combating inflammation 
and congestion and for reliev- 
ing pain in the first-aid treat- 


ment of 


Muscles and other Bruises 


Strains Pulled Tendons Sprains 


Fractures 


Dislocations 


Charley Horse 


you will need to have always available a can of 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


INFLAMMATION’S ANTIDOTE 


Leading coaches and trainers approve 
of it because of its heat-retaining, de- 
congestive and quick healing proper- 
ties, and athletes like it because of its 
soothing effect upon sore and inflamed 
tissues. 





The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick St. New York 











Every Teacher Needs It 


EVERY TEACHER, Copyright Booklet 


PRINCIPA ‘‘How To Apply For 
SUPERINTENDENT a School and Secure 
AND LIBR Promotion” includ- 
SHOULD AVE ing letters of appli- 
A COPY. cation, points to keep 


in mind when mak- 
ing application, 15 points on which the suc- 
cess or failure of a teacher depends and a 
partial summary of 2000 questionnaires sent 
to school executives in 26 states. Price 50c. 
(Stamps accepted). Statement from a Su- 
perintendent: ‘‘Your pamphlet includes some 
of the best advice, clearly written and to 
the point, that I have ever read.”’ 


a 


"ROCKY MT TEAC CHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT BANK BLOG DENVER COLO 





LATERAL PASS 


TECHNIQUE 
AND STRATEGY 


Results of fifteen years of 
successful experimenting 
with the pass. Offered in 
booklet form. Diagrams of 
eight best lateral pass plays 
and 1933 supplement. 


Price, $2.50 


Address a'l communications to 


J. A. Pipal, Occidental College 


Los Angeles, California 
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and the germs are then able to get in their 
work. This is a possibility, but a very 
remote one. The potentially harmful germs 
in a healthy body are usually so devitalized 
that they can rarely do harm. Presuma- 
bly, they like cold water as little as the 
“delicate” mucous cells. The fact is that 
the germs which usually cause infections 
are those active ones coming from our own 
body, or from that of our sneezing or 
coughing friend. Virulent germs from 
these sources may cause an infection which 
must then be treated vigorously. Cer- 
tainly this is no time for swimming or 
bathing. 

In conclusion I want to stress this: that 
I do not believe a person can contract an 
infection because of swimming, though 
swimming may aggravate an already exist- 
ing infection. An astonishingly great num- 
ber of people have deviated septums but 
are not cognizant of them. One taking care 
of his health sensibly, exercising regularly, 
eating wholesome food, getting his dose of 
sound sleep, paying proper attention to 
bowel hygiene (even though Clendenning 
calls it folly) usually enjoys a state of 
health which enables him to ward off the 
routine run of infections. 

To repeat, swimming is one of our best 
forms of recreational activity. It may 
safely and beneficially be indulged in by 
all those in normal health. It is necessary 
to use common sense in determining how 
much swimming one may undertake and 
under what conditions one should indulge 
in it. No one should be permitted to soak 
in water until he is chilled to the bone, blue 
as indigo and shivering like a Hawaiian 
dancer. I have always maintained that a 


swim should be short and that the indi- 


vidual should leave the water while he is 
comfortable. Five to fifteen minutes in 
the summertime is long enough; relatively 
less as the temperature of the air falls. 
After the swim, one should avoid standing 
around. He should remove the suit, take a 
short warm shower, then a short cold one, 
and dry thoroughly with a coarse turkish 
towel. After the swim and the shower, his 
body should feel pleasantly warm, glow- 
ingly warm. If he is uncomfortable or 
chilled, he has stayed in too long. 





A. E. Pircuer, Director of Athletics 
at Southport High School, Indiana, re- 
ports that neither the athletic program 
nor the personnel of the department will 
be curtailed in his institution this year. 
In this school of 525 students, freshmen, 
second and first teams are carried in foot- 
ball. Basketball attendance showed no 
decrease last year. Football attendance 
fell off slightly a year ago, but with a 
return to night football, with which the 
school was very successful two years ago, 
Director Pitcher believes that football 
crowds will again return to normal. 
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THERE IS A 


SPOT-BILT 
FOOTBALL SHOE 


FOR EVERY PLAYING NEED 


And every Vander-Bilt shoe is instantly identified 
by that patented white spot on the back. That 
white spot consists of a leather pocket containing 
a flexible and transparent window so arranged 
that small cards with the player’s number can 
be inserted and locked in place. 





BILT 


LINE 






{ 
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PRAC-BILT 


Vander-Bilt football shoes are PRAC-BILT 


designed by men who know Ideal for regular high school or col- 
. . lege practice use. Made of genuine 
what coaches oe and made blueback kangaroo. Full leather rein- 
by men who know quality shoe- forcement. Moulded sole leather 
making. Models are provided counters. Hard waterproof box toes. 
aie ; P Straight oak leather sole equipped 

for every department of play. with regulation detachable cleats. 


Ends, linemen and backfield WEAR-BILT 


stars can be supplied with shoes 








. Made of specially tanned prestretched 
to meet their needs—for prac- yellowback kangaroo uppers. Full 
* . welt construction. Flexible shank of 
ae GF Gees we oil tanned leather that will not crack 
. or break. Reinforced with kangaroo 
The four Vander-Bilt football leather. Moulded sole leather coun- PRO-BILT 
models illustrated are typical ters. Soft toes. Comes equipped with a 
regulation detachable cleats. 





of the complete line which em- 


braces ten advanced styles of PRO-BILT 


football shoes. Finest quality yellowback kangaroo 

uppers and reinforcement. Welt con- 

Vander-Bilt prices are the most struction. Oil tanned shanks that 

P ; will not crack or break. Moulded sole 

moderate at which shoes of a leather counters. Soft toes. Comes 

comparable quality can be ob- equipped with regulation detachable 
- cleats. 


tained. Because of their dura- 


ble materials and sturdy con- SPEED-BILT 





struction they deliver more Just the shoe for your fastest backs 
: and ends. An extremely light and flex- 

wear per dollar. ible game shoe of finest yellowback SPEED-BILT 
: kangaroo. This shoe is positively 
We will gladly send complete guaranteed against ripping out in the 


seams. Comes regularly in soft toe 


information. Your request will model cuidngal dil codtete diach- 


receive immediate attention. able game cleats. 
THE VANDER-BILT Co. 
307 W. Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 
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‘‘DUTCH’’ STERNAMAN’S 
PERFECT-FEATHERWEIGHT 


MUD SHOE! 


WATERPROOF CANVAS 
UPPERS! 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
COMPOSITION SOLES! 


14 STERNAMAN MUD 
CLEATS! 


(The toughest, longest and lightest 


weight cleats made.) 


BUY THEM IN TEAM LOTS! 
With Permanent Cleats. 
In dozen lots $2.75 Per Pair. 
With detachable cleats. 
In dozen lots $3.25 Per Pair. 





Mr. Coach:—Your toughest games 
are going to be played in the mud! 
One dozen of these shoes in the 
dressing room—IF NEVER WORN— 


An excellent all around shoe when equipped is absolute insurance that your 
with regular cleats—and becomes the light- 
est sprint shoe made when equipped with 
game cleats. 





players are ready for football's big- 
gest hazard—MUD! 


| STERNAMAN CLEATS HAVE NO METAL CORE | 
Made By 


E.C. “DUTCH” STERNAMAN 


2656 DIVERSEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
GAME REGULAR 




















Important Announcement! | 


WAYNE’S Newest 
OUTDOOR GRANDSTAND 


The strongest — safest — simplest 


PORTABLE 
STEEL STAND 


made will be ready for delivery in time 
for Fall sports | 


No other grandstand in the world like this remarkable | 
achievement, the result of fourteen years’ experience 
in developing steel portable stands. 


Write now for complete information. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Mfrs. of Portable Steel Grandstands 


WAYNE, PA. 
Member N.R.A. 
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Nutrition and Physical 
Fitness 


By G. G. Deaver, M.D., B.P.E. 
Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 
and 
J. S. Coulter, M.D., F.A.C.S., D.T.M. 
Department of Physical Therapy 
Northwestern University, Chicago 


EVERAL weeks ago it was my privi- 
Ss lege to visit the dining room in one 

of our large universities where over 
a hundred athletes from many schools and 
colleges were eating their last meal before 
the track meet. Each group seemed to be 
eating a different variety of food, which, 
no doubt, had been ordered by the coach. 
The following questions arose in my mind 
concerning the place of nutrition and 
physical fitness: “Are there special diets 
which coaches have discovered that in- 
crease athletic ability?” “Do people still 
believe that celery is a nerve tonic, fish a 
brain food; that meat makes one fierce 
and courageous, milk makes one lazy?” 
I have been taught that nutrition is the 
science of nourishing the body properly 
for its growth, maintenance and repair. 
As one studies some of the menus sug- 
gested for athletes in training it seems 
that many of them are based on tradi- 
tional ideas and not upon the findings of 
scientific investigators. The purpose of 
this article is to present some facts on 
nutrition which may be useful in planning 
diets for physical fitness. 


Foods and Their Function 

HE main factors in nutrition are food 

and what the body does with it. Food 
consists of those substances which, when 
furnished the body, build tissue or regu- 
late body processes. When we analyze 
the chemical constituents of foods they 
are found to fall into six divisions, (1) 
carbohydrates, (2) fats, (3) proteins, (4) 
mineral salts, (5) vitamins and (6) water. 
The first three of these are called the food- 
stuffs and constitute the bu!k of our diets, 
and are the only ones the body uses for 
fuel. They produce the energy for the 
body needs and are the organic, or com- 
bustible, portion of food. The last three 
assist in regulating the body processes but 
produce no energy. 

The carbohydrates are found chiefly in 
the sugar and starchy foods; the fats in 
butter and food oils; the proteins in meat 
and eggs. The mineral salts are the ash 
which is left behind on burning, while the 
vitamins are present in small amounts in 
food and are essential for growth and 
maintenance of health. Water enters into 
the composition of food and forms an im- 
portant regulating substance of the body 
tissues and of the blood and assists in 
excretion and in holding other substances 
in solution in the digestive juices. Cellu- 
lose is the indigestible fiber found in some 
foods and is not assimilated by the body 
but forms bulk in the intestines. 
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The classes of foods which contain these 
substances are as follows: 

(1) Sugar or starchy foods, (2) fatty 
foods, (3) protein-rich foods and (4) fruits 
and vegetables. 

Let us consider these classes of foods 
and see how the body utilizes them in 
maintaining health and physical fitness. 


Sugar and Starchy Foods 

LL our carbohydrate foods contain 

either starches or sugars. The 
starchy foods are found in the seeds, 
tubers and roots of plants, such as wheat, 
potatoes and beets. The sugars are con- 
tained in foods such as honey, candy, 
fruits and some vegetables. Sugar fur- 
nishes us with an economical energy sup- 
ply and it is burned in the body faster 
than any other form of food. Dr. Rich- 
ards advises plenty of sugar for active 
athletes. With the Harvard athletes he 
has gone so far as to feed them hard candy 
before games. He believes the athletes 
feel less exhausted after putting in a large 
amount of sugar just before it is required 
as fuel. These foods furnish us an eco- 
nomical energy supply, but there are cer- 
tain physiological disadvantages of sugar 
and starchy supplies which should be rec- 
ognized. Sugar has an irritating effect on 
the mucous lining of the alimentary tract 
and may ferment and cause gas. The 
sweet taste affects the appetite for other 
foods and many cases of lack of appetite 
and indigestion are caused by eating 
sweets at or between meals. Bogert sug- 
gests the following: 
RuLes AS TO WHEN AND How To Eat 

SuGaR 

1. Keep the total amount of sugar in 
the diet low, and do not take much of it 
in concentrated forms, such as candy. 

2. Limit candy and other concentrated 
sweets to a small amount taken at the end 
of a meal. Hard. candies, sweet chocolate, 
nuts and dried fruits are the best confec- 
tions. 

3. Take most of the sugar intake in 
more dilute forms, such as fresh fruits, 
and as sweetening in beverages and bland 
foods, such as cereals, cake and pudding. 
Reserve sweets for the end of the meal 
(desserts) as much as possible. 

4. Avoid sweets between meals, but if 
candy is taken on an empty stomach, 
drink at least one glass of water as soon 
as possible. 


Rutes Asout Eatinc Starcuy Foops 

1. Try not to eat more than two foods 
rich in starch at any one meal. In gen- 
eral, it is better to eat more potatoes and 
less bread. 

2. Avoid eating bread, hot bread or 
cake which is so fresh or insufficiently 
baked that the interior makes a sticky, 

1 Richards, T. K., Prevention and Care of Athletic 
Injuries. ingate Memorial Lectures, 1930-31. 

oTE: ‘The material for this article has been ab- 
stracted, unless otherwise indicated, from Jean Bogert’s 


book Nutrition and Physical Fitness. W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1932. 
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“The strongest leather of its 
weight used in shoes.” That 
unqualified statement stands 

as a tribute to Kangaroo, explains why for years it has 
been considered the finest leather that can be used in 
athletic shoes that demand both strength and flexibility. 


From every standpoint of safety and performance, shoes 
for football, baseball, hockey or track should be made 
from genuine Kangaroo. Under the gruelling wrenches 
and the punishing demands of quick starts or sudden turns 
it won’t give way or tear as easily as other leathers. Yet it 
doesn’t add dead weight—light and pliable, it quickens 
the feet for the subtle feints of championship play, adds a 
split second of speed to short, sudden sprints. And 
Kangaroo brings the athlete off the field feeling as foot 
happy as when he checked in. 


When you order shoes for your varsity, scrub or dormi- 
tory teams (the latter deserve safety and health for their 
feet, too), remember that “kangaroo sides”, “kangaroo 
calf” or “kangaroo horse” are not genuine kangaroo. 
Only genuine Kangaroo has the peculiar fibre structure 
that is light, pliable, airy—and 17% stronger, weight for 
weight, than any other leather used in shoes. 


AUSTRALIAN 
KANGAROO 
TANNED IN 
AMERICA 
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WORSTED 
AthleticJerseys 





All jerseys made with dou- 
ble elbows, form fitting, 
EXTRA long sleeves and 
body, oversize shoulders to 
accommodate pads, low 
neck, no chafing. Shoulder 
inserts pure worsted and 
extend well over pads. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We welcome to our organiza- 
tion C. A. Lynch, ‘‘Mike’’ to 
you, well known athletic knit 
wear salesman who has been 
identified with the sporting 
goods industry for 20 years. 
He and Harry Mudd, who has 
been associated with the com- 
pany for some time, will be do- 
ing the job for IMPERIAL and 
will call on you regularly. 


Sold through leading sporting 

goods dealers or inquire direct. 

Only seven days’ time required 
on special orders. 


The Imperial Knitting 
Company 
Milwaukee, U. §. A. 

For 30 years—and still—the 


standard of quality for the in- 
dustry. 
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doughy mass when chewed, as such a mass 
in hard to digest. 

3. Avoid eating starchy foods which 
have been fried in such a way as to be 
soggy in texture and permeated with fat, 
since such foods are hard to digest. 
Doughnuts, pancakes and fried potatoes 
will come under this ban unless skillfully 
cooked. 

4. Eat at least some of the whole grain 
foods like graham bread, oatmeal and 
other whole grain breakfast foods, in or- 
der to avoid a diet with too little fiber 
or residue. 

5. Accompany starchy foods in the 
menu with milk, fruit or vegetables as 
much as possible. 


Fatty Foods 

HE fats are the main storage mate- 

rial of animals and therefore are 
found chiefly in foods of animal origin. 
A few plants have a fatty constituent from 
which we derive olive oil, cotton seed oil, 
cocoanut oil, and the like. Most nuts are 
rich in fat, but practically no fruits have 
any great amount of fat. The body is 
unable to store any great amount of car- 
bohydrate or protein as a source of en- 
ergy, but fat may be accumulated around 
the body. Though fat does not perform 
any function in the normal metabolism, it 
does act as a source of fuel in an emer- 
gency. 

Let us consider the advantages and dis- 
advantages of fat in the diet as stated by 
Bogert: 

1. Fat is useful as a concentrated form 
of fuel, as it has two and a half times the 
fuel value of either carbohydrates or pro- 
tein in equal weights: one ounce of fat is 
equivalent to two and a half pounds of 
cabbage. 

2. Large amounts of fat slow down the 
emptying time of the stomach and inter- 
fere with the digestion of other foods 
which may cause digestive disturbances. 

3. Fats are lacking in mineral salts, 
fiber and vitamins. 

4. If fats are to be included in the diet, 
they should be used in the easily digested 
forms as found in milk, butter, egg yolk, 
salad oil, nuts, bacon and ice cream. It is 
much better to use fats in seasoning vege- 
tables, salads and sauces than in the pure 
forms. 

Protein Foods 

HE chief function of the protein foods 

is to supply tissue building material. 
“They are essential constituents in the 
nucleus and protoplasm of every cell, and 
hence are necessary for building new tis- 
sue and repairing the tissue ‘wear and 
tear’ occasioned by the life processes.” 
(Bogert.) Protein food is essential to life, 
yet the body is provided with no means 
of storing any surplus. In order to pro- 
vide for the body needs, nature has placed 
this substance in all living tissue and that 
which has lived, and there are smaller 
amounts in almost all of the other foods 


we eat. It is only in the white of an egg 
that we are able to visualize what an un- 
mixed food protein is like. The proteins 
are very complex substances, due princi- 
pally to different amino acids linkages. 
Bogert states that there are eighteen 
amino acids, which are the building stones 
from which proteins are made, and which 
are capable of forming 350 million times 
a million combinations if each one of them 
is used only once. 

Our best protein-rich foods are milk 
and eggs. Cow’s milk has twice as much 
protein and four times as much caleium 
salts as human milk because the calf grows 
more rapidly than the baby and thus 
needs more protein in its food. Milk is 
easily and completely digested, a source 
of vitamins A and B, and is unexcelled as 
a protein-bearing food. Eggs are likewise 
easily digested, a valuable source of food 
protein, a good fuel food and rich in iron. 

Flesh proteins, such as found in meats, 
poultry and fish, are all essentially the 
same. 

It is a common opinion among trainers 
that meat is essential to form good blood 
and give strength and courage, but there 
is no scientific basis for this belief. There 
are no special protein properties in meat 
which make it indispensable other than 
that it is appetizing and gives variety to 
our diet. 

Vegetable proteins are found in legumes 
and nuts. The kind and amount of pro- 
tein they contain compare favorably with 
that found in meat. It is possible to be 
a vegetarian and maintain a balanced 
menu, but it would require a very careful 
selection of the foods eaten. The major- 
ity of vegetables are low in proteins and 
deficient in many mineral salts and vita- 
mins. The deficiences can be supplied by 
eating leafy vegetables, but the stomach 
and intestines of men are not adapted to 
such a large amount of bulk. 

The dietary rules for protein-rich food 
suggested by Bogert are: 

1. Slow cooking at lower temperatures 
should be observed in preparing protein- 
rich foods. 

2. An intimate mixture of concentrated 
protein and fat is about the most difficult 
job the alimentary tract is ever asked to 
attempt. Protein-rich foods should never 
be cooked by frying. “The fried beef- 
steak is one of the culinary atrocities of 
America.” 

3. Use proteins in moderate amounts. 
A medium-sized serving of one protein- 
rich food (not including milk) in each 
meal would provide enough protein, along 
with that contained in smaller quantities 
in other foods. 

4. Use both animal and vegetable foods 
in the diet and get your protein supply 
from as wide a variety of sources as pos- 
sible. 

5. Take large amounts of milk and 
dairy products. 

(To be concluded in October) 
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College basketball coaches praise 


PRACTICAL BASKETBALL 


the newest book on basketball, written by 


WARD L. (Piggie) LAMBERT 
Head Basketball Coach, Purdue University 











From a Tennessee College Coach 


Mr. Lambert’s book, Practical Basketball, 
is certainly a fine contribution to the game, 
and I feel that any coach, regardless of his 
coaching experience, can receive from it val- 
uable assistance in his own coaching. He has 
presented in a clear style the essential facts 
of coaching. His drills for teaching funda- 
mentals approach game conditions more 
nearly than any drills I have ever seen used. 
Use of these drills in practice will certainly 
make practice more interesting and more in- 
structive to a squad. 

The book has been published in a most at- 
tractive manner. The type is clear and easily 
read; space has not been spared. The pic- 
tures demonstrating form in the different fun- 
damentals are exceptionally good pictures. 
The diagrams of fundamental drills, offensive 
plays and defensive systems are so clear that 
anyone can understand them just about as 
clearly as if an instructor was standing before 
a blackboard and explaining them. It is a 
fine book and it has my heartiest endorsement. 


From an Arkansas College Coach 
I think Practical Basketball by Ward Lam- 


bert is a very fine book. The material is 
splendidly laid out and does not have a great 
amount of the book given over to history of 
basketball and conditioning of athletes which, 
in my opinion, makes the book much more 
desirable. So many of the basketball books 
repeat the history and conditioning until a 
new book seems nothing more than a fac- 
simile of the others. 

I believe Practical Basketball is a book that 
would help any coach, whether he be young 
or old in experience. 


From an Indiana College Coach 


Practical Basketball is very clear from a 
coach’s standpoint. The many excellent pho- 
tographs are almost enough of an explanation 
in themselves. Everyone in basketball knows 
well that Coach Lambert is one of the best 
coaches of fundamentals in the game. His 
analysis of the Purdue fast-break is very clear 
and easily understood. 

The book arrived too late for use in our 
basketball theory course as a textbook, but 
we were able to use it for the latter part of 
the semester. The students thought that it 
was especially clear and easy to read. I be- 
lieve that it is the best book on the market 
for theory classes and intend to adopt it for 
my course here. 


From a Pennsylvania College 
Coach 


I think Practical Basketball is one of the 
two best basketball books on the market. 

Lambert certainly covers all phases of the 
game in his book and it should be a big help 
to coaches and players. It is very well writ- 
ten. 


From a Seuth Dakota College 
Coach 


Practical Basketball by Ward Lambert is a 
very excellent book. I consider it the best of 
the many books on basketball that I have be- 
cause of its excellent illustrations, because of 
the splendid manner in which the book is out- 
lined and because of the volume of detailed 
information which it contains. 


You will agree with the college coaches whose opinions are expressed above. Study 





this newest book on basketball carefully. It will give you new ideas and inspiration 
for the approaching season. |Build yourself before you build your team. 

Basketball coaches who conduct theory classes in basketball will find Practical 
Basketball an excellent text book. 





Price: $4.00 C. 0. D. in the U. S. A. (Postage Additional) 
Postage Prepaid: $4.00 in the U. S. A. 
Foreign Price: $4.00 Plus Postage (No. C. 0. D.) 


The ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6858 Glenwood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Questions That Coaches Ask 
Concerning Basketball 


By A. A. Schabinger 
Director of Athletics and Head Basketball Coach, Creighton University 


ITH the football season still 
W around the corner, it may be that 
suggestions regarding basketball 
coaching are a little premature. However, 
at coaching schools in which it has been my 
opportunity to serve as an instructor, there 
are two questions which are regularly 
asked. The first comes from coaches in 
high schools who must coach both football 
and basketball. ‘Their question is what to 
do with boys who do not play football but 
play basketball. The second question 
comes from coaches who have no football 
teams in their high school but who have a 
long basketball season. 

In answering the first question it may be 
helpful to suggest that those boys who do 
not play football be called together and a 
picture of the game of basketball be pre- 
sented to them along the following lines: 
The game of basketball is composed of cer- 
tain fundamentals, each of which is an in- 
tegral part of the game, each of which is 
an ingredient, or the lowest component of 
the complex game; all of which when per- 
fected, make a star basketball player. 
With this in mind, the coach requests the 
player to develop fundamental play re- 
garding individual offense and individual 
defense; to perfect the pivot, the dribble, 
the pass; to learn how to catch the ball, 
how to tip the ball, how to side-step; to 
make a study of distance in space; and 
above all to make a constant study of the 
art of shooting baskets. 

Perfection of the pivot may be acquired 
with or without the ball. Have the be- 
ginner stand on a line and make a half turn 
backwards, pivoting on the ball of the right 
foot, then on the ball of the left foot. 
After being able to make this turn success- 
fully and to maintain a perfect balance, 
the player should then pivot with the ball 
in his possession, leaning well over to pre- 
vent an opponent from being able to touch 
the ball, let alone gain a held ball or, worse 
still, gain possession of the ball. 

The dribble presents its various prob- 
lems. Some players have trouble in the 
height of their dribble, others have a com- 
mon fault of dribbling too fast, and still 
others of making the dribble too long. 
Only by a study of the proper timing in 
the dribble can an individual perfect this 
spectacular fundamental of basketball. It 
is almost necessary for the coach to guide 
a player in this by observing him in actual 
practice. 
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A study of passing the ball is essential. 
Most of the time the passer is responsible 
for the basket and not the shooter. While 
of course the shooter must be accurate, in 
a close game the man in a position to shoot 
will not get his shot if the ball is not prop- 
erly passed to him. Constant practice on 
the hook pass, chest pass, floor pass (study 
English), underhand pass, etc., will stand 
the player in good stead in a game. 

To emphasize catching the ball may 
seem unnecessary, but again no progress 
can be made in team play without the 
elimination of fumbles. Proper habits of 
catching are acquired only by development 
of a tactile sense that becomes almost a 
sixth sense in the matter of handling the 








Me: SCHABINGER is not only a 
successful basketball coach whose 
teams year after year rank at the to 
or near the top in his conference stand- 
ing, but he further is one of the lead- 
ing college athletic administrators of 
this country. He has held various po- 
sitions of influence at different times, 
having been a member of the Basket- 
ball Rules Committee, President of the 
National Association of Basketball 
Coaches, and prominent in N. C. A. A. 
affairs. Each year he is called upon 
to serve as an instructor in summer 
coaching schools. The article that he 
has written for THE ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL was based largely upon 
questions which were most frequently 
asked him by college and high school 
coaches in such schools. 








ball. Remember that basketball is prima- 
rily a passing game. 

Tipping the ball is a fundamental very 
seldom practiced except by the men ex- 
pecting to play center. It is a mistake not 
to have every man on the team capable of 
handling the ball by means of a tap rather 
than having first to catch the ball and then 
pass it. Many times during a game, play- 
ers are able to tap the ball and hasten team 
play enough to allow the receiver an op- 
portunity to score. In catching the ball 
and again passing it the player allows a 
guard time either to intercept the pass or 
at least to prevent a shot. Proficiency in 
tipping the ball is a valuable asset to any 
team. 

Side-stepping is merely a front pivot and 
is the easiest fundamental to master. It is 
invaluable at the start of a hook pass. 

Judgment of distance in space is the 
hardest art to master in any game, partic- 


ularly in basketball. With the game made 
up of definite fundamentals which cannot 
be correlated without a distinct develop- 
ment of a sense of distance in space, it be- 
hooves the individual player to study this 
part of the game which is so intangible. 
While studying distance in space in basket- 
ball, it is well to call to the attention of the 
player that all passes cannot be the same 
length, that the distance the ball must 
travel from the player to the goal is not 
always the same, that no coach can teach 
his player before the game that the oppon- 
ents will be in any particular location on 
the floor; therefore he must acquire the 
ability to adjust himself immediately to 
any condition that may arise at any time 
during the game. 

While it is necessary to have complete 
mastery of all fundamentals of basketball, 
the most important is goal throwing. There 
are many methods suggested for practice 
in this. It is my suggestion that this prac- 
tice be divided into three separate parts, 
each part to be spent on a distinct shot: 
first, close-in shots, or what are sometimes 
called “set-ups”; second, intermediate 
shots; and third, long shots. In my opin- 
ion, short set-up shots should first be at- 
tempted with both hands, the player going 
as high as possible with the body so that 
the distance in space that the ball is out of 
control of the player is reduced to a mini- 
mum. From the side, it is advisable to use 
the backboard. From in front, the ball 
should be laid over the edge of the basket 
so that in case it carries too far and is true, 
the rebound from the backboard would 
still insure making the basket. This shot 
should first be practiced with accuracy in 
mind, even at a sacrifice of speed. After 
accuracy has been obtained, a player 
should strive to combine accuracy and 
speed. 

Next come the intermediate shots. For 
the most part the player should attempt 
to throw for the ring. In some cases, cer- 
tain players prefer to use the backboard on 
shots from approximately a 45 degree 
angle. I find no objection to either method, 
except when a player must perform on 
courts where all backboards are not alike. 
Where the backboards do not have the 
same rigidity, those players using the back- 
boards will find it necessary to adjust their 
shots in accordance with the difference in 
boards, hence missing a number of shots 
which would otherwise be sure baskets. 
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Last comes the development of accuracy 
in long shots for the goal. This is abso- 
lutely an essential part of an individual of- 
fense. While it may not be necessary to 
use the long shot as often in the game as 
other shots, still accuracy in shooting for 
the basket from a distance is a very con- 
venient asset with the score of a game even 
or approximately so and the opponent’s 
defense working nearly perfectly. It is es- 
pecially valuable toward the close of a 
game with the opponents a point or so 
ahead and one basket needed to tie or win 
the game. After complete mastery of goal 
throwing with both hands is acquired, it is 
well then to have the individual players at- 
tempt their shots both close in and from 
an intermediate distance with one hand. 
Particularly is this true with the man or 
men designated to play the post position. 
Whether this shot be made by putting 
English on the ball or by throwing a dead 
ball depends entirely upon the individual 
player, and coaches oftentimes make a mis- 
take by the insistence on the use or the 
disuse of English on the ball in one-handed 
shots. 

The above constitutes for the most part 
the various studies of the individual fun- 
damentals necessary to make a star offen- 
sive basketball player. It is necessary also 
for this player to practice individual de- 
fense. In practicing individual defense a 
player should learn to keep his balance at 
all times, never allowing an offensive op- 
ponent to catch him off balance. This 
habit of maintaining balance may be ac- 
quired by having an imaginary offensive 
opponent feinting either to the right or the 
left, with the defensive man shifting the 
weight of his body from one foot to the 
other, always maintaining his equilibrium, 
which will allow him to start in any direc- 
tion. 

The above suggestions may be timely at 
this time for the benefit of those coaches 
who find it necessary to coach both foot- 
ball and basketball. 

In answering the second question, which 
concerns coaches who do not have to coach 
football, may I suggest that inasmuch as 
their basketball season runs from early fall 
to late spring they, too, spend considerable 
time with their boys in the development of 
their individual offense and individual de- 
fense. Following this, they will start to ce- 
ment their players together in team play. 
This of course involves the various meth- 
ods of offense, tip-off plays starting at 
center. They will then take up plays de- 
signed to score against a set defense and 
will stress the individual initiative of each 
player in following in his shots. Then on 
defense, they will develop whatever type 
of defense which in their opinion would be 
best for their particular men, whether it 
be man-to-man, zone, or what not, until 
they have perfected the best types of of- 
fense and defense for their teams for the 
coming season. 
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ACE BANDAGES 
KEEP THEM IN THERE! 


WHY? 


BECAUSE they give protection, instill 


confidence, and don’t hinder move- 
ment! 


ACE Bandages, made of cotton, have elas- 
tic qualities of rubber, but contain no rub- 
They give support to joints, protect 
sprains, strains and bruises, but do not cut 
off circulation or hinder free movement of 


the player. 


SEND FOR THE NEW ACE MANUAL, JUST PRINTED 
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playing or coaching experience. 


For sale by sporting goods dealers 
and distributors of athletic publica- 
tions or by 


The Stanford University Press 
Palo Alto, California 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 
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Kicks from Scrimmage 
(Continued from page 15) 


is a touchdown. If recovered by the re- 
ceiving team, it is a touchback. Again, 
after touching or fumbling, did the mem- 
ber of the receiving team add any im- 
petus by batting or kicking the loose 
ball? Penalty: loss of ball, unless in en- 
deavoring to recover the ball it acciden- 
tally strikes his foot, when no penalty is 
invoked, the play continuing to com- 
pletion. 

Was the ball caught and run back? 
Where is the ball dead? If fumbled, 
whose ball and where? Any foul after 
the catch such as crawling? Five yards 
and ensuing down is first with ten yards 
to gain. Any piling on or unnecessary 
roughness? Penalty: fifteen yards. Was 
the ball run out of bounds? Where? 
Did the kicked ball hit the goal posts or 
cross bar? Penalty: touchback, unless 
the kick had been a place or drop kick 
and eventually went between the uprights 
and above the crossbar, thus scoring a 
goal. In case of a place or drop kick 
which is partially blocked, the ball even- 
tually going over the bar, which team 
partially blocked the ball? If the de- 
fending team did it, the goal still counts. 
If the kicking team did the partial block- 
ing, or if the ball touches the ground after 
leaving the kicker’s foot, there is no goal. 
It is a touchback. 

In the event of a short run-back, con- 
trol and possession of the ball having 
been established and a fumble occurs, 
what happened? If the ball eventually 
went out of bounds, what player or team 
last touched it? We must know the an- 
swer to all these possibilities. That’s why 
some of us old timers love officiating. 


Principal Changes in the 
Football Rules 


(Continued from page 9) 


player to another who fails to touch the 
ball. The rules have always been so inter- 
preted, but the wording was not so defin- 
itive as it should have been. 

There will doubtless be some attempt to 
take advantage of the changed wording in 
Section 3 by having the centre lay the ball 
on the ground immediately behind his rear 
foot and then have the guard pick it up 
and run with it. This, of course, would 
be an illegal snap as the ball must be 
snapped “with one quick and continuous 
motion of the hand or hands the ball 
actually leaving the hands on this motion.” 
A ball snapped legally and untouched by 
any other player would travel several 
yards and with its peculiar shape might 
bounce in any direction. Therefore, to ex- 
ecute such a play legally seems well-nigh 
impossible. 

Under Rule 9, Section 2, “Touchdown,” 
the second paragraph relating to fouls be- 
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hind the goal line which prevent possible 
touchdowns is entirely eliminated. The 
penalty for such a foul is now, in every 
case, a safety. It was practically impos- 
sible for an official to decide justly between 
fouls which gave touchdowns and those 
which gave safeties, and it is a distinct im- 
provement to put all such fouls into the 
same category. 

Under Rule 10, Section 1, Article 4, 
there is a new Supplemental Note read- 
ing: “Ifa free ball is kicked or kicked at 
it is to be treated as a fumble unless a 
penalty for intentional kicking is called 
and accepted.” Thus, if a back fumbles 
and accidentally kicks the rolling ball in 
his attempt to pick it up, it is treated as a 
fumble, with any of his team privileged to 
recover, rather than a kicked ball which 
none of his team may legally touch, until 
it is touched by an opponent. This is not 
only fairer but is simpler for the players 
and officials. It settles a much-discussed 
question. 

Another moot question was whether, if 
a kick develops from a running play, the 
kicker still being behind his scrimmage 
line, said kicker is entitled to the protec- 
tion ordinarily given under Rule 10, Sec- 
tion 2, Article 2. This is settled by a Sup- 
plemental Note stating that on such a play 
the kicker “is accorded only the same pro- 
tection given any player.” 

The Football Rules Committee hopes 
that the changes in the 1933 Rules will 
make them more readily understandable, 
but it has no false illusions about being 
able really to simplify them. This can be 
done only by simplifying the game. As 
long as the present game keeps its great 
popularity, players, coaches and officials 
must face the necessity of studying a com- 
plex code. However, if they seek the spir- 
it, rather than the letter of the law, and 
abide by it, we will at least avoid the 
added complexity which has been and is 
being caused by tricky evasions and tech- 
nical interpretations of the Rules. These 
more than anything else cause the yearly 
changes in the code. 





KEN SHOYER is the new head coach at 
Armstrong State College, Alderson, West 
Virginia. 

Epwin H. McBurney of Spring Valley, 
New York, High School lost twelve of his 
seventeen lettermen by graduation last 
year. In spite of this loss, he expects to 
have a good football team this fall. His 
team won the championship of Rockland 
County last year. Coach McBurney is 
planning to increase attendance at football 
games through assembly programs in 
which rules of the game will be explained. 
He believes that familiarity with the game 
increases the enthusiasm of high school 
students, which, in turn, increases attend- 
ance. 
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FIELD 
MARKERS 


For All Outdoor Sports 


The great popularity of this wet 
Tike ‘Geeteiilins marker is well deserved. Where a 
New Improved wet line is required the Allison 
Wet Marker, Price Wet Marker gives absolute satis- 
$32.50. Capacity, ; ze : 
15 gallons. faction. It is built strong, durable, 
simple to operate—yet inexpensive. 
Operates with equal satisfaction on 
tall or short grass, or hard surfaces. 
No clogging, nothing to get out of 
adjustment. The only Wet Marker 
designed to give absolute satisfac- 
tion under the most exacting re- 
quirements and under all condi- 
tions. 



























Here is a field marker that marks 
faster, better and plainer than any 
other dry marker made. It is neat 
in appearance, clean, simple, and 
economical in its operation. A 
marker that has stood the test for 
years and is used with satisfaction 
from coast to coast in all sports 
requiring the marking out of a 
playing field. The most outstand- 
ing Dry Marker ever built. No 
clogging. No cleaning. No muss. 


Allison Dry Marker 
—I12 quart capac- 
ity—New low price 


$27.50 





Let Us 


Demonstrate 


We will gladly send your preference, either wet or dry Athletic Field Marker, 
on two weeks free trial. There is no obligation ef any kind. Try it on 
your own grounds. ‘Test it in every way. Make any comparisons you wish. 
Question those who operate it. Remember if it doesn’t sell itself don’t keep it. 


ALLISON MEG. CO. 


Deeorah, Iowa 
































FOOTBALL 
POSTERS 


POSTER No. 1 


7 Colors - - - $7.50 Per Hundred 


F. O. B. Chicago 


POSTER No. 2 


2 Colors - - - $4.00 Per Hundred 


F. O. B. Chicago 


Size of both posters 
14 inches x 22 inches 


printed on 6 ply cardboard 





SPACE FOR THE SCHEDULE 
ON BOTH POSTERS 





Rush Orders Filled at Once 


Empire Poster Company 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 


Chicago, II. 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 


I A ert 










Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 
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1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


hom “Ee 





PHOTEL 











_SHERMAN _ 








® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 
® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 


big men. 
® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 


® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 
® Home of the College Inn, featuring Ben Bernie and his orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND 


LA 


SALLE STREETS 





CHICA GG@ 

















FOOTBALL 


AND 


BASKETBALL 











VY E can give you exceplional service on 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS SHOULDER PADS 

FOOTBALL PANTS BASKETBALL SHIRTS 

FOOTBALL HOSE BASKETBALL PANTS 

BLOCKING PADS WARM-UP SUITS 
& 





and you may be assured that anything you get 
from O’SHEA will be of lasting quality and up to 
the minute style. Economize by buying the best. 






R 






us. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 











| 2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 








